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Gratia Countryman 


1866 - 1953 


AucusTa STARR 


“Gratia Countryman dies.” So the news- 
papers say. But we who knew her militant 
personality, know that her spirit and her 
work will never die. We remember her 
New Year’s greeting at a staff meeting 
which began with the closing words of the 
goth Psalm: “And let the favor of the Lord 
our God be upon us: and establish thou the 
work of our hands upon us; yea, the work 
of our hands, establish thou it.” This was 
her constant prayer, and she directed that 
this Psalm be read at her funeral. Surely, 
though time and change may work their 
natural results, the foundations which she 
built will stand. Not that she would resent 
change, for she was always a leader of in- 
novation. In her youth, a library was a 
sacred precinct for guarding the treasures 
of thought, to be entered only by the scholar 
and the student. But during the half century 
of her activity, her crusading zeal carried 
the book to every part of her city and coun- 
ty, to the little child, the factory worker, 
the farmer, the business man, the hospital 
patient, the blind, and the old. Television 
and radio may change our reading habits, 
and labor unions may restrict our old ideals 
of library service, but the whole picture of 
public libraries has changed from that of 
inward taking to that of outward giving, 
and much of that change is due to Gratia 
Countryman. 


A true daughter of Minnesota, she was 
born in Hastings, graduated from our Uni- 
versity, directed the Public Libraries of Min- 
neapolis and Hennepin County, and died in 
Duluth. She was born in 1866 on Thanks- 
giving Day, because of which her bookish 
father gave her the name of Gratia 
(Thanks). She was graduated from the Uni- 
versity in 1889, with Phi Beta Kappa dis- 
tinction. The next October, she became one 
of six assistants under Herbert Putnam to 
prepare for the opening of the Minneapolis 
Public Library, which occurred in Decem- 
ber, 1889 (Today, Dr. Putnam is the only 
one living of those High Adventurers). In 
October, 1890, she was made head of the 
Catalog Department, and two years later, 
Assistant Librarian to Dr. James K. Hosmer, 
who had succeeded Dr. Putnam, when the 


latter became Director of the Boston Public 
Library, and soon afterward, Librarian of 
Congress. In February, 1904, Miss Country- 
man was made Chief Librarian. In Dr. 
Hosmer’s Report for 1903, he said, “As re- 
gards my Chief Assistant, Miss Gratia Coun- 
tryman, I will only say this: At my coming, 
Herbert Putnam, the most eminent of Am- 
erican librarians, committed her to me with 
commendations quite unqualified. To this 
commendation, I, his successor, after my 
experience of twelve years, give unqualified 
endorsement. Well endowed by nature, 
thoroughly equipped by education, specially 
trained and vouched for by the most skillful 
Master of our profession, minutely familiar 
with this institution, which indeed her care 
and counsel have done very much to shape— 
what can be expected for her but the best 
success?” 


How well Dr. Hosmer prophesied may be 
told in figures, if you care for statistics. 
When Miss Countryman took charge, there 
were forty-three on the staff and the system 
consisted of the main building, three 
branches and ten delivery stations, largely 
in drugstores. When she retired in 1936, the 
staff had increased to over two hundred, the 
system had expanded to two hundred and 
sixty points of distribution, the book collec- 
tion had grown to over six hundred thous- 
and and their circulation from half a million 
in 1904 to over three million, while the 
number of borrowers had increased from 
forty thousand to two hundred thousand. 
But these figures tell nothing of the dynamic 
force behind them. 


In 1892, while Dr. Hosmer was Librarian 
but at Miss Countryman’s suggestion, a sepa- 
rate Children’s Department was created by 
moving the children’s books into a corridor. 
This was probably the first children’s room 
established in any public library in the coun- 
try. In January of 1893, the North Branch 
of the Minneapolis Library was opened, said 
to be the first building erected for such a 
purpose. Miss Countryman had worked over 
the plans for that building with loving care. 
When Mr. Dana opened his Business Branch 
in Newark, Miss Countryman was so thril- 
led that she immediately started one here. 
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The idea of carrying books to hospitals was 
still new when she opened our Hospital De- 
partment. When the H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany moved from Minneapolis to New York, 
she bought their Clipping Collection, now 
the nucleus of a large department. The Art 
Department, started by purchases made by 
Dr. Putnam in Europe before the Library 
opened, was built up by her until now it is 
one of the few great public library art de- 
partments in the country. The Social Serv- 
ice Branch was the first library of its kind. 
In 1922, the Minneapolis Public Library took 
over the servicing of all residents of Henne- 
pin County by means of branches, stations, 
schools and a book truck. 


Yet her tireless energy overflowed the con- 
fines of her own library. In 1899, after hav- 
ing struggled with three legislatures, she 
assisted in the setting up of the Minnesota 
Library Commission, modeled on that of 
Massachusetts, the first of its kind. She also 
helped in the passage of the bill allowing 
towns of Minnesota to establish their own 
libraries. She was a member of the Li- 
brary Commission until it was absorbed by 
the Department of Education. Nor was Min- 
nesota a wide enough field for her. She held 
many offices in the American Library Asso- 
ciation, entertained its national conference 





In Memoriam 


The sudden death of Miss Blanche Thompson on August 2 at the home 


twice, and was its President in 1933-34, and 
in 1935 its official delegate to the Interna- 
tional Library Conference held in Madrid, 

In addition to all these professional ac- 
tivities, she served on countless civic com- 
mittees, organized and presided over many 
local women’s clubs and chapters of national 
associations. In recognition of her work with 
the foreign-born, she was awarded in 1931 
the Civil Service Honor Medal by the Inter- 
Racial Service Council of Minneapolis, being 
the first woman to receive this honor. In 
1932, the University conferred upon her an 
Honorary Master of Arts degree For Dis- 
tinguished Public Service. Thus she became 
the fourth member of a quartet composed of 
two former presidents of the University, Dr. 
W. W. Folwell and Dr. George E. Vincent, 
and Frank B. Kellogg, former United States 
Secretary of State. 


But perhaps Miss Countryman’s most im- 
portant contribution over the years has been 
the effect of her contact, not only with her 
professional associates, but with the many 
people who went to her for mental, moral 
and spiritual stimulus and encouragement. 
Everyone felt that he or she had a warm 
personal friend in Gratia Countryman. We 
mourn her going but treasure the memory 
of her friendship. 











of her sister in Farmersburg, Iowa, came as a shock to her many friends. 
Miss Thompson had been School Librarian at Jefferson Junior High School 
in Minneapolis since 1944. She graduated from St. Olaf College in 1925, 
taught English in several towns in Minnesota, including Le Sueur and Red 
Wing, and received her degree in library science at the University of Minne- 
sota. Miss Thompson was an active member of both the Minnesota and the 
American Association of School Librarians, having been president of the 
Minnesota organization from 1948 to 1950. She will be missed for her quiet 
leadership, her generosity of spirit, and her warm friendship. 

The Minnesota library world was shocked by the unexpected death of 
Mrs. Josephine Wernicke Smith, Minnesota State Librarian. Mrs. Smith was 
Minnesota’s first woman state librarian when she was appointed September 6, 
1945 by Governor Thye, and had served continuously since that time until 
her death. Mrs. Margaret Andrews of Lindstrom has been appointed as her 
successor. 

Mrs. E. B. Read, founder of the Preston Public Library some forty-five 
years ago, died on August 6. She was seventy-seven years old and had been 
active in community service for many years. 














The Face of Science Fiction 


CLiFFoRD SmmAK* 


News Editor, Minneapolis Star 


I] am glad to be with you today because I 
feel at home with library people—and like- 
wise feel a great debt to them. In innumer- 
able instances libraries have been extremely 
valuable to me, and I have always found 
their personnel charming, helpful and cour- 
teous. 


You have asked me to talk about science 
fiction and that is something I am always 
happy to do because I have lived with sci- 
ence fiction, man and boy, for almost my 
entire life. I became acquainted with it first 
by way of Jules Verne, graduating from him 
to Haggard and Wells, and thus was well 
equipped, both in reading habit and inclina- 
tion, to go along with the first science fic- 
tion magazines when they appeared on the 
market about 1926. 

I have never lost faith in science fiction. 
I have watched it grow and I believe it will 
grow still more. I am convinced that it is 
here to stay. 

I am convinced, not because there are 
some thirty magazines on the stands, not 
because a hundred books or more of it are 
published each year, nor simply because it 
has invaded the movies, radio and television. 
What convinces me far more is that, out- 
side of the written and the spoken medium, 
it has expanded into what even now is a 
comparatively large industry. Toys, games, 
gadgets, scientific instruments of all kinds 
for the teen agers and wearing apparel for 
youngsters are now on sale —all with the 
science fiction motif. You have space hel- 
mets, space guns, space suits, spaceships, and 
dozens of other items selling at the dime 
store level. When a way of life reaches the 
dime store level it is my contention that it 
finally has arrived and has arrived to stay. 
At the moment, the science fiction toys and 
gadgets are on a par with the western para- 
phernalia which is offered the younger set, 
while science fiction itself, both in quantity 
published and, I would like to think, in 
quality of writing as well, has forged ahead 
of the western story and the whodunit. 

More and more people are reading science 
fiction and liking it. It used to be that you 
never mentioned science fiction because peo- 


ple would look at you either in blank amaze- 
ment (since they did not know what you 
were talking about) or in pity (since they 
did know). 

But today, while more and more people 
read science fiction; fewer and fewer of them 
think of it in terms of Buck Rogers and 
rocket guns. 

There was a time, of course, when science 
fiction was largely Buck Rogers and rocket 
guns, but that day is long past. God grant 
it may never come again. 

I suppose you would like me to define 
science fiction for you. If you do, I’m afraid 
I shall have to disappoint you. It simply 
does not lend itself to definition. 

Science fiction has a long and honorable 
lineage, although many of its roots border 
so closely on fantasy that it is difficult to 
separate the two. There is a school of 
thought, notably supported by August Der- 
leth, the Wisconsin author, lumping science 
fiction under the general heading of fantasy. 
Most of us who are in the field feel how- 
ever that science fiction has earned the right 
to stand on its own—that it occupies a posi- 
tion distinctly its own. 

There is a good deal of discussion and 
dispute in trying to peg the first science fic- 
tion story. I won't attempt to go into that, 
for its details are of no more than academic 
interest. My own nomination is the Greek 
legend of Icarus, who wished to fly, and 
accordingly fastened the wings of a huge 
bird to his shoulder blades with wax. He 
did fly exceedingly well for such a clumsy 
device. Being filled with pride he flew too 
high into the sky and too close to the sun, 
with the result that the sun melted the wax, 
the wings dropped off and he fell into the 
sea and drowned. This is a fable, a “pride 
goeth before the fall” sort of story—but even 
by present standards, it is still fairly good 
and acceptable science fiction. 

Plato’s Republic comes close to science fic- 
tion. More’s Utopia is in many parts straight 
science fiction. Gulliver's Travels is a fair 
piece of science fiction. Bishop John Wil- 
kins in 1641 predicted the airplane in a tract 
entitled Mercury, or the Secret and Swift 


*Originally presented before the Minneapolis Branch Library staff. 
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Messenger. The literature of the 17th and 
18th century is sprinkled with imaginative 
tales of voyages to the moon. 

It is not until we get into the twentieth 
century, however, that science fiction begins 
to take definite form. 

Jules Verne wrote good science fiction, of 
course, and Poe came close, but it remained 
for H. G. Wells to cast it into its modern 
form. After a couple of tries, Wells settled 
down to writing science fiction with social 
overtones and today fifty per cent of our 
science fiction has to do with our social 
structure, pointing out its weak spots, specu- 
lating on the direction of its course, envi- 
sioning utopias, or erecting speculative 
civilizations of the future. 

The science fiction books that are on your 
shelves today had, for the most part, their 
origin in pulp magazines, which started out 
as rather shaky ventures in the middle 
twenties and today have largely replaced the 
westerns and whodunits on the news stands. 

I would say that ninety per cent of the 
current science fiction books have been 
culled from previous serialized publication 
in the magazines during the past twenty or 
twenty-five years and, to tell the bitter truth, 
some of them are pretty awful. With the 
backlog of old stories swiftly coming to an 
end, I am sure that henceforth we can ex- 
pect considerable improvement in the think- 
ing, the writing, and the tone of science 
fiction books. 

Now, a while back I told you that I could 
not give you a definition of science fiction. 
I can tell you, in large part, what it is, and 
can, if necessary, tell you what it is not, but 
I can’t draw a single, bold line and say that 
it encircles a body of ideas or rules which 
constitute science fiction, and that nothing 
outside the circle can be considered science 
fiction. I think that this is because science 
fiction is still in a state of flux, that it ts 
still too young to be pegged down. 

As a rather clumsy and loose approach to 
the whole question I might say that science 
fiction is the business of prediction, with 
speculation based upon those predictions. 

Briefly, and again rather clumsily, science 
fiction can be split into three main groups, 
but I plead with you to remember my quali- 
fications—that the approach is clumsy and 
not all-inclusive. 

First, we have the prophesy story, which 
predicts the effects of a new invention or 


trend—and that trend may be philosophical, 
political, sociological, economic, or mechani- 
cal. 

Second, we have the fictionalized essay 
in which the author chooses some matter of 
ethics, let us say, and drapes his proposition 
in fictional garments as an attractive way of 
making his point. 

Third, we have the adventure science fic- 
tion story, in which the action and the plot 
are the main thing. It seems to me, quite 
happily, that we are seeing less and less of 
these. Except in a few of the more juvenile 
magazines, the space opera, in which we 
have a spaceman instead of a cowboy, rid- 
ing a spaceship instead of a cow pony, is 
coming into disfavor. The seasoned science 
fiction reader will not waste his time on 
pure adventure, and that is one of several 
hopeful signs that the science fiction writer 
and publisher are alive to the possibilities 
and responsibilities of this form of writing. 


Another hopeful sign is the steady ad- 
vance in the quality of the writing. Science 
fiction at one time was pure pulp, and at 
times poor pulp. 

A year or so ago the Saturday Review of 
Literature published an article concluding 
that science fiction was not literature. You 
will observe that I have very carefully and 
conscientiously refrained from using that 
word in connection with it. A short time 
later the New York Times Book Review 
section likewise concluded that science fic- 
tion was not literature and said that until a 
science fiction writer produced a book which 
could be read a second time and a third and 
fourth for the pure excellence of its writ- 
ing, it could not be said to be literary in 
any sense. 

I believe that, in a large sense, I agree with 
both of these evaluations. I might add, how- 
ever, that science fiction is being arraigned 
at the bar of literary judgment at too tender 
an age. It is like saying that a boy of ten 
cannot be considered to be a man. It is 
my belief that in time science fiction may 
well come to a point where it can be consid- 
ered literature. After all, science fiction in 
the modern sense is little more than a quar- 
ter century old. Fully half of that quarter 
century was spent in groping and fumbling 
as its authors attempted to find out what 
they had. It turned out they had a bear by 
the tail—something entirely too big for a 
group of youngsters to handle, for the most 
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of them were youngsters. Cut off from other 
writing fields by overcrowding, circum- 
stance, and inclination, caused them to gravi- 
tate to a fairly uncrowded, non-competitive 
field and make the most of it. Those young- 
sters are men in their forties and fifties 
today. While young writers are continually 
coming into the field, the hard core of writ- 
ers there are these youngsters of the late 
twenties and early thirties, more mature of 
judgment now, more sure of their medium, 
better trained in their writing skills. 


But before you condemn science fiction 
too harshly for not being literature, let us 
consider some of the special problems which 
a science fiction author faces. Most science 
fiction stories do not deal with the here and 
now, but with otherwhere and otherwhen 
—in time from any point within the next 
twenty-five years and on into the future to 
the last tick of eternity, in space from our 
familiar earth to the farthest planet of the 
final galaxy in the universe. 

The writer who deals with the contempo- 
rary scene or with the historic past has set 
for him, within an immovable framework, a 
background of situation and manners. That 
is, when he writes about an automobile, he 
does not have to explain what an automobile 
is. When he writes of colonial days in early 
America he knows that in his own mind the 
reader will automatically supply a fairly ac- 
curate background of the dress, the customs, 
and the thinking of that period. And what 
is more, he is certain that his reader will 
believe there is such a thing as an automo- 
bile and will not question that people 
dressed and talked and thought as he says 
they did in colonial America. 

The science fiction writer has no such 
ready-made, tailored-to-order background. 
He must supply, must build from the 
ground up whatever background he uses, 
and he must write that background so well 
that his reader will believe him. Nor is it 
merely a matter of physical background; it 
is also a matter of philosophic, economic, 
ethical, and social background. 

And again, more often than not, he must 
deal with alien peoples and alien concepts, 
and he must make these people and these 
concepts sufficiently non-human to be accept- 
able as aliens. 

Faced with this task of taking unfamiliar 
material and writing of it so well that he 
banishes skepticism, the science fiction 


author has little room left to write in what 
the Saturday Review and the New York 
Times consider the manner. By the time he 
has sold the reader on his alien concepts 
and his unfamiliar background, he has ex- 
hausted whatever room, time, and ability he 
may have to create literature. 


People often ask me what it takes to write 
science fiction, how one goes about writing 
science fiction — where one gets all those 
screwy ideas? The classic and flippant an- 
swer, of course, is that being slightly crazy 
helps enormously. 


It is a question that can’t be answered too 
intelligently or too concretely. 

First, I would say, you have to be inter- 
ested in science fiction for itself. You can’t 
sit down and say, “Now I am going to 
write a science fiction story.” There is no 
formula which will enable you to do it, for, 
say whatever else you may wish of science 
fiction, it is the least formula-ridden of any 
form of writing. It does fall into trends, of 
which I will have something to say later, 
but it does not fall into a formula. 


Another requirement is the inquiring 
mind, the speculative mind, the willingness 


‘and the ability to see beyond tomorrow—to 


say that if this is so and that is so and some- 
thing else is so then certain specific results 
may obtain. 

It also requires a break with orthodox 
thinking. As an example, many science fic- 
tion stories deal with immortality, with 
physical immortality, with the ability of a 
person to live on and on forever and forever, 
in his present body. At first glance such a 
concept might be a pleasing one, for in all 
of us there is a certain unreasoning fear of 
death. 

But suppose we were to achieve immortal- 
ity. What then do we have? What prob- 
lems do we face? The science fiction writer 
can tell you, for he has explored the prob- 
lem fully. First of all, we would have ter- 
rific overcrowding with its accompanying 
problems of lack of food and other resources. 
Before we achieve immortality we had bet- 
ter be sure that we have living space far 
beyond what earth itself affords us. 


Immortality would deprive us of the boon 
of growing old. While it might not be con- 
sidered so in many cases, the last years of 
life often are the most splendid and fulfill- 
ing of all the years one lives. And above all, 
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it would deprive us of the promise of a 
hereafter, which is the most precious thing 
that many of us hold. 

Can you imagine the complex family rela- 
tionships which would result if everyone 
lived forever—if no one ever died? Or the 
complex family property and financial struc- 
tures which might be built up? 


There are many other problems, and most 
of them have been explored by the science 
fiction writer, with the almost unanimous 
conclusion that in the physical sense, per- 
sonally and racially, immortality would be a 
curse rather than a blessing. 


And, above all else, science fiction requires 
a writing craftsmanship which enables the 
author to force down the throat of a skepti- 
cal reader the propositions and the ideas 
which he puts forth. Good writing must 
sugar-coat the ideas for easy swallowing. 


Many people say to me, “How do you 
keep up with the scientific ideas? Where do 
you get the scientific knowledge to write the 
things you do?” 

The plain and simple truth is that science 
fiction, for many years, has not been as vi- 
tally concerned with science as many people 
think. There was a day when a knowledge 
of the physical sciences was necessary, when 
gigantic and tricky machines, strange chemi- 
cal goings-on and other ideas of such a cali- 
ber, went into the science fiction story. 


Today however few writers use strange 
and tricky machines. It’s been a long time 
since I’ve read a story based on chemistry. 
Today we speculate on the ethics of time 
travel, the mechanics of setting up a galactic 
government, the establishment of relations 
between humans and aliens, the picturiza- 
tion of a culture or a civilization based upon 
some premise other than the premise upon 
which our own culture and civilization has 
been reared. 

I said a few minutes ago that, while sci- 
ence fiction did not subscribe to formula, it 
did show trends. I would like to tell you 
something of these, for in these trends are 
the signposts of the development of the 
shape of science fiction. 

To start with, back in the late twenties 
and early thirties, science fiction did a great 
deal of floundering around. The writers 
were not sure of themselves, were not sure 
just how much the reading public would 
swallow, and most of them were just a little 


blinded by the shining glory of this thing 
upon which they had stumbled. 

But gradually, out of this chaos, some 
shape began to take form. First one writer 
and then another would explore different 
directions and different areas of specula- 
tions; other writers would follow these lead- 
ers to develop the fields which they had 
opened up. For you must understand that 
no one story or group of stories can or ever 
will fully explore or utilize any one area of 
science fiction possibilities. Each new lode 
that is struck gives room for a lot of work. 


One writer wrote a story about the para- 
dox of time travel—of a man going back in 
time and killing his remote ancestor, thus 
establishing the impossibility of his own 
existence. Since that time literally dozens of 
time paradox stories have been written, each 
one dealing with a new facet of the many 
conflicts and contradictions which would re- 
sult from time travel. Then someone wrote 
a story about time travelers coming from the 
future into the present, which was their 
past, and once again this opened up a field 
which is still rich digging for the resourceful 
craftsman. 

The same thing has happened with robot 
stories, with the first contact of aliens and 
humans, with the idea of immortality. In 
each case one writer has opened up the field, 
and others have come in to develop it. Be- 
cause of this opening of new and fascinating 
fields, because of topical interests, because of 
world conditions, trends have developed. 

In the early forties the trend was toward 
the picturing of civilizations in which war 
had been made impossible, or the picturing 
of worlds destroyed by war, for at that time 
the actuality of war hung heavily over the 
earth. When this wore out, we had the 
galactic empire trend, in which men had 
established dominion over a great part of 
the galaxy and were absorbed with the prob- 
lems of government and of economic proc- 
esses. At war’s end we had the atomic bomb 
trend in which the science fiction writer, 
always a step beyond public thinking, wrote 
of what the world would be like after an 
atomic war. Today you would have a hard 
time selling an atomic bomb story, for the 
trend utterly exhausted itself. Now we have 
a rather wistful groping toward shadowy 
utopias, with many writers hugely con- 
cerned with the problem of peace and broth- 
erhood, of true understanding among men. 
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By this I do not mean that all the stories 
written followed the trend, but that there 
was a heavier proportion of the trend type 
of story than of any other type of story. 

I am asked where science fiction is going 
and my answer must of necessity be that I 
don’t know. I have no doubt that it will 
continue to anticipate and react to public 
concern and world problems, that it will in 
many cases be ahead of public opinion and 
alert to new dangers before the general pub- 
lic is. But never believe for a moment that 
in science fiction you are dealing only with 
the glamor boys of the imaginative. The 
men and women who write science fiction 
are mainly substantial citizens who might 
scoff at you if you accused them of being 
preoccupied with world conditions. 


That brings us to the question of who 
writes science fiction. Curiously enough, 
only a small percentage of the authors are 
authors as such. There are a few, of course, 
but not many. The stories are written by 
men in many walks of life. An astonish- 
ingly large number of them are men who 
are in a position close to the pulse of to- 
day’s problems. There are engineers, sci- 
entists, medical technicians, advertising 
agency men, anthropologists, and newspaper- 
men, to name a few professions. They write 
because they feel the need to write. 

I said that prediction was the business of 
science fiction, and I know you wonder how 
accurate this prediction may be. To illus- 
trate how deadly accurate it may be, I’d like 
to tell you a story. 

Sometime in 1943 a writer by the name 
of Cleve Cartmill wrote a story entitled 
Deadline. It was a story about the use of 
an atom bomb in wartime. It pinpointed the 
then secret American weapon on many de- 
tails, including the method of detonation. 
The story was published in the March, 1944, 
issue of the magazine, Astounding Science 
Fiction. This was more than a year, mind 
you, before an American bomb exploded 
over Hiroshima. Within a few days the 
FBI and Military Intelligence descended 
upon Editor John W. Campbell. “Who,” 
they wanted to know, “had been talking?” 
“How did Cartmill know about the Man- 
hattan project?” At the same time other 
agents descended upon an_ unsuspecting 
Cartmill, who now learned for the first time, 
that he had used an American war secret 
as the plot for a fiction story. In due time 


the agents were convinced that no one had 
talked. Cartmill said he’d just figured it 
out —that was all. Campbell, the editor, 
pointed out that Cartmill was just a bit off 
the track, that the bomb, as he portrayed it, 
wouldn’t work, although it would come 
mighty close to working. He told them 
what to do to make it work. The Military 
Intelligence agents and FBI men went away, 
slightly groggy and slack-jawed. 


That is exactly how close science fiction 
can come in the business of prediction. 

Not all science fiction comes that close, 
probably because of the limitations of time 
and space. But science fiction predicted the 
atom bomb years before Cartmill almost 
told how it would work. Science fiction pre- 
dicted the bazooka used in World War II. 
It predicted television years before it became 
an actuality. Jules Verne predicted the sub- 
marine. For years science fiction writers 
have written about going to the moon and 
the stars beyond. Today, as a matter of 
sober fact, we could send a rocket to the 
moon. Several years ago a two stage rocket, 
fired from the White Sands proving 
grounds, reached a height of two hundred 
and fifty miles above the surface of the 
Earth. Two hundred and fifty miles above 
the earth is space! The atmosphere at that 
point is a very good vacuum, much better 
than we can achieve in our laboratories. A 
two-stage rocket reached that height. A 
three-stage rocket would hit the moon. 
That’s how close we are. 

I would like to close with an affirmation 
of faith. Science fiction has lived through 
its infancy, is entering adolescence. It will 
take it some time to reach mature stature. 
I think it is being written by sincere men 
and women for a sincere purpose. It has 
developed a medium of expression by which 
certain truths and certain ethical concepts 
can be carried to the reading public. It is, 
first of all, of necessity, fiction — escape fic- 
tion if you wish to call it that. The enjoy- 
ment which it affords is its stock in trade. 
And yet underneath this enjoyment and this 
escapism I sense some subsidiary purpose 
which may be of lasting value. If it can aid 
even slightly in bringing about a realization 
of our problems and their dangers, if it can 
point, even by indirection, to correct courses 
to be followed, it has then served a purpose 
above and beyond the mere matter of enter- 
tainment. 








Rekindling at Alexandria 


Dr. Lewis C. Smitu, JR.* 


State Teachers College, St. Cloud, Minnesota 


The Nile River represents more than one 
kind of fertility. It is a symbol of water 
that turns a barren desert into a garden; it 
is a symbol of intellectual fertility, for with 
the Nile are associated the Rosetta Stone, 
that key to our knowledge of ancient Egypt, 
and the library at Alexandria, that monu- 
ment to the desire of the ancients to pre- 
serve the manuscripts that were the basis of 
their culture. 

Although the exact facts concerning this 
ancient library are clouded by contradictory 
legend, it was a magnificant achievement; 
for with its 700,000 manuscripts, it was en- 
titled to be termed one of the wonders of 
the ancient world. Literally all of the valu- 
ble literature of the Hellenistic world was 
stored within its marble walls. Founded by 
Ptolemy Soter during the years 300-290 
B.C., the library was not finally destroyed 
until 642 A.D. upon the orders of Caliph 
Omar. Before its final destruction, it may 
have been damaged in 48 B.C. when Caesar 
attacked Alexandria and again later in civil 
disturbances in the second and third cen- 
turies. But Caliph Omar decided that the 
library had long outlived its usefulness and 
gave out his now infamous order for its 
destruction: 

“If these writings of the Greeks agree 
with the Book of God (The Koran), they 
are useless and need not be preserved; if 
they disagree, they are pernicious and ought 
to be destroyed.” 

Thus the remaining manuscripts were 
committed to the stoves of Alexandria. Mod- 
ern scholars have lamented the loss, but long 
before the burning of the manuscripts, the 
Alexandrian library had ceased to function 
as a library. It had become merely a civic 
monument much like the lighthouse at the 
entrance of the harbor of Alexandria. Its 
manuscripts had no more meaning or value 
than those buried inside crocodile skins in 
Egypt’s ruins. Unlike other libraries of the 
ancient world which had been destroyed 
while still fulfilling a vital place within their 
cultures, the Alexandrian library had _ be- 
come as dessicated and useless as the mum- 
mies within the tombs and pyramids. 


*Presented at a Spring District meeting in St. Cloud. 


At its very best, the library at Alexandria 
could never be compared with a modern 
library: the two resemble each other no more 
than a modern book or microfilm resembles 
a papyrus manuscipt. The ancient library 
was primarily a repository of manuscripts. 
Once the manuscripts had been checked, 
classified, catalogued, and stored, they were 
carefully preserved. The modern library, 
despite neglect and censorship, serves a so- 
cial purpose much more vital than the mere 
preservation of books; not only does the 
modern library serve the young people, but 
it has become the foremost adult educational 
institution in our society. 

Most Americans are aware of this educa- 
tional function of the modern library, but 
they seldom think much about it. If you ask 
an American what a library is, he is likely 
to reply, “Why it’s a place that keeps and 
issues books.” That is his definition of a 
library although that very night he may be 
attending a lecture, a moving picture, or 
some other activity sponsored by the local 
library. He has not become conscious of the 
fact that the library has equipment and per- 
sonnel much like that of any other educa- 
tional institution: buildings, trained mem- 
bers of the staff, consultants, books, furni- 
ture, a board, and a chief. If he serves on 
the board of a library, he probably knows 
what a library does for a community; other- 
wise, the American persists in believing that 
a library only stores and lends books. 

The library has performed its educational 
task so well—considering the woefully inad- 
equate financial support which most librar- 
ies in this country receive—that an Ameri- 
can can conceive of no nation without li- 
brary service similar to his. The American 
reads about bookmobiles which combine 
learning with gadgets, with as much pride 
as the Alexandrians had in their gigantic 
monument. He runs to the library for a 
book on how to service his automobile, on 
how to plant a garden, or on how to care 
for the baby, without realizing that for 
much of the world such information is the 
monopoly of a few. He attends educational 
lectures and moving pictures sponsored by 
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the library and learns more about science or 
other subjects in a few hours than citizens 
of foreign countries learn in a lifetime. His 
wife supplements the musical budget with 
records from the library. His children, 
through the library, have more information 
and more knowledge available than the 
richest and most learned men of the past. 
Although the American knows of these serv- 
ices and many more, he persists in clinging 
to his archaic notion that a library is books 
and only books. Little does he realize that 
the very existence of this country as a free 
and democratic republic depends upon citi- 
zens whose education continues after the 
period of formal schooling is over. Little 
does he realize that only the libraries are 
now fulfilling this vital role in this country 
at this time. 

The American system is still an experi- 
ment to determine whether the people—all 
the people and not just a special class—can 
be educated sufficiently to meet the chal- 
lenges confronting civilization. The Ameri- 
can theory that every man can undertake the 
responsibilities of government contradicts 
that of the ancient peoples with their priest- 
kings or of modern nations with their elite 
classes. No man dared to challenge the 
authority of the priest-king lest he incur the 
wrath of the tribal gods. The elite classes in 
totalitarian and authoritarian cultures have 
arrogated to themselves all power, knowl- 
edge, and information. They brook no in- 
terference with their rule, for they have ar- 
rogantly assumed that no other men have the 
ability or judgment to rule or the wisdom 
to think. The American tradition is differ- 
ent; it values every man as a member of the 
elite and elects to educate him to his re- 
sponsibilities. America is the testing ground 
of this theory. There are many people, some 
even in America, who directly or indirectly 
challenge the basic American theory; for 
they hold that man is incapable of meeting 
his problems, that he needs the help of an 
elite class. 

The attackers of the American theory are 
correct when they say that America’s prob- 
lems and challenges are many and grave. 
Very often the challenge to a past civiliza- 
tion was comparatively simple. Perhaps it 
was a desert, or a mountain range—some- 
thing physical. It may have been the rise of 
a religious or political heresy. But today, 
America is faced with all of these challenges 


simultaneously. The questions raised by 
these many problems are indeed grave ones; 
are the American people sufficiently in- 
formed; are they possessed of good judg- 
ment; and are they courageous enough to 
solve these problems? Is an elite class the 
answer, an elite class, well-educated, with 
the rest of the people blindly following? 
America now stands alone and must produce 
either a well-educated citizenry or an elite 
class capable of solving its problems. 

If America is to live according to its tra- 
dition, it will choose the path of education 
of all the people, not just a few, and reject 
the theory of an elite class. It will strive to 
develop Americans of sufficient moral cour- 
age and wisdom to solve its problems. If 
this plan fails, then it will be a sign that 
our culture is dead and only awaits destruc- 
tion, which may be by the encroachments 
of nature, the invasion of a hostile army, the 
armed overthrow or subversion of the exist- 
ing government, or the complete disintegra- 
tion of all our institutions. However hard 
the lessons of history, they seem to point 
inevitably to this: overcome your challenges, 
solve your problems, or disappear as a na- 
tion. 

America has traditionally staked its fu- 
ture upon an educated citizenry to save it, 
for Americans have ever lived by the theory 
that to acknowledge defeat is to invite de- 
struction and that to attempt to run away 
from the problem by quarantining it only 
creates additional problems. The American 
system has been founded and sustained on 
the theory that competing ideas, no matter 
how hostile they may be to existing beliefs, 
must be allowed to circulate freely. Any 
interference with the free circulation of ideas 
has been held by virtually every court deci- 
sion in the country to be a direct violation 
of the basic law of the land—the Constitu- 
tion. The theory behind these decisions is 
simple: men can best solve their problems 
only if they know error as well as truth; 
they can choose the good and the wise course 
of action only if they can recognize the evil 
and the unwise. These court decisions and 
our laws on freedom of thought but exemp- 
lify the fundamental assumptions of Amer- 
ica: man is a rational being, capable of 
learning and of exercising wise judgment; 
he desires good instead of evil; he can think 
for himself. This is in direct contrast to 
those authoritarian and totalitarian systems 
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which assume that man is not capable of 
judgment, that he cannot resist even the sim- 
plest deviations from orthodoxy or the most 
elementary of temptations, that he cannot be 
trusted with ideas, but that he must be con- 
trolled by an elite which assumes that it has 
a monopoly of wisdom, judgment, and 
learning. 

If America is to meet its challenges, it 
must redouble its efforts in adult education. 
Virtually the only institution carrying on a 
nation-wide program of adult education is 
the library. At all costs the libraries must 
be strengthened in this educational task. The 
two hindrances to adult education must be 
eliminated: neglect and censorship. 

The neglect of the libraries is not a con- 
scious process. City council members often 
point out proudly that their library budget 
for 1953 exceeds that of 1933, when in real- 
ity it should more than exceed the older 
budget — new budgets should overwhelm 
older ones, for the problems of today 
threaten our existence far more than those 
of twenty years ago. America must increase 
its library expenditures to the point where 
every adult and every child has access to the 
kind of books he needs. This may mean 
bookmobiles and branch libraries. Educa- 
tional features such as classes, moving pic- 
tures, consultations with experts in different 
fields, lectures, and projects of all kinds must 
be available to all citizens on a nation-wide 
scale. Men and women ought to find the 
library more attractive than any club. Dol- 
lars used in this manner are investments, not 
expenditures; further, they are the only kind 
of investments that can give America secur- 
ity, the security of a phalanx of men and 
women capable of meeting the challenges 
of communism, poverty, war, and moral 
irresponsibility. 

Second, the libraries must be free of cen- 
sorship. Censorship is any activity which 
limits the free circulation of ideas. The pop- 
ular notion of censorship—the man with a 
blue pencil or razor blade who cuts out pas- 


sages offensive to those in power—is not the 
only kind. Censorship can take many forms. 
It may be pressure brought by groups of 
people who wish to impress upon the public 
only one answer to a particular problem. 
Censors have tried to force libraries to con- 
form to all manner of economic, religious, 
ethical, political, or moral doctrine. In most 
cases the methods of the attack—a kind of 
mob-like action—have betrayed the fact that 
these men and women do not believe in the 
American tradition of law and justice, but 
that they believe in the rule of the mob. The 
danger of censorship is that it prevents the 
library from educating the American peo- 
ple, who, in the censored library, cannot 
have access to the very information neces- 
sary for survival. 

It is incredible that arguments against the 
neglect of our libraries must be made at the 
moment when America is wealthiest and 
against censorship when modern libraries 
have made learning available for all. Our 
American libraries must go forward in their 
task of adult education unhindered by neg- 
lect or censorship or they will become but 
empty monuments. 

The public does have a dual responsibility 
over the libraries. It must insure that the 
libraries have ample money for buildings, 
personnel, books, and services, including 
bookmobiles, consulting services, and class- 
rooms. It must also see that the libraries are 
truly fulfilling their functions as the primary 
educational institution for adults. The li- 
brarians have as their responsibility the pub- 
licizing of the vital need for expanding the 
role of the library in American life today. 
They must make Americans realize that if 
our libraries are allowed to decline through 
neglect or censorship, our country is sure to 
find itself unable to meet the challenges of 
the time 

Unless American libraries fulfill their edu- 
cational function, Americans may find them- 
selves one day observing some Red con- 
queror as he emulates Caliph Omar. 
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The Right to Read 





Leo SONDEREGGER* 


Editorial Page Staff Member, Minneapolis Star 


When we talk about censorship, it is im- 
portant to remind ourselves that this is not 
a new thing. Even in ancient times, men 
tried to suppress literature; the works of 
Protagoras were burned in Athens, the same 
thing happened to Homer in Rome, and in 
China more than 200 years before Christ an 
emperor executed or banished many of the 
literati and burned their books. 

The coming of Christianity by no means 
terminated efforts to channel men’s thought 
by controlling what they said and what they 
wrote. Records of the early Christian cen- 
turies are pockmarked with numerous in- 
stances of such control. But the great bat- 
tles against censorship have been waged, of 
necessity, since the invention of printing in 
the 15th century. 

Only a few decades after the first books 
were printed, a papal bull outlined what 
was permissible and decreed that nothing 
should be printed without license. Nearly 
150 years later, in 1644, John Milton was 
stimulated to hammer at Parliament with 
his Areopagitica and it was not until 1694 
that the last of the English licensing acts 
was allowed to lapse. In this country, the 
first newspaper was suppressed after one 
issue in Boston because its content was un- 
palatable to the governor. Andrew Hamil- 
ton’s defense of John Peter Zenger in 1733 
established the jury power to protect free- 
dom of the press, but 200 years later the 
famous Woolsey decision was necessary to 
permit entry of James Joyce's Ulysses into 
this country. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note that prior to the Woolsey 
ruling postal authorities had burned several 
hundred copies of Joyce’s controversial 
novel. 

Historically, censorship has been directed 
with varying energy at three things: the 
early church bans were aimed at heresy and 
blasphemy; later the state became concerned 
with treason and sedition; since the time of 
Queen Victoria the emphasis has been 
mainly, though not entirely, on sexual mor- 
ality. 

Censorship has been variously defined. 
Yet it seems to me that definitions which 
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were adequate at a time when censorship 
usually involved formal action by authority 
are no longer acceptable in our day. We 
need a new, broader definition. 


Generally speaking, censorship occurs 
whenever one man or group of men curbs 
what may be written, printed or read by 
other men. Sometimes this is effected by 
law, sometimes by intimidation, sometimes 
by admonition or persuasion of those who 
deal in printed matter. But however it is 
accomplished, when someone effectively says 
to another, “You can’t print that”—or “You 
can’t read it”’—there has been censorship. 


This desire of some men to control what 
other men read and write and think is like 
a kind of malarial infection in the blood 
stream of society. Occasionally the latent in- 
fection flares up and endangers free men. 
We are now experiencing a flare-up of this 
kind; we are in the early stages of a poten- 
tially serious infection. The progress of the 
infection depends partly upon what is done 
by those who take seriously the constitu- 
tional guarantees of free speech and a free 
press, 


There is more censorship in the United 
States at present, and more effort to impose 
censorship, than there has been for many 
years. News of such activity has come from 
all parts of the country in recent months— 
from Cleveland and Baton Rouge; from St. 
Cloud, Minn., and Huntington, W. Va.; 
from Poughkeepsie and Youngstown and 
Milwaukee and Detroit and Oklahoma City 
and Washington. 


Especially from Washington. There the 
Gathings committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives conducted hearings last December 
and issued a report full of alarums and ex- 
cursions on the subject of “bad books.” 
the wake of the report, censor-minded 
groups in numerous communities have been 
encouraged to increase their efforts to curb 
what may be sold and read. 

The theme that runs through much of 
what they say is that certain books and pub- 
lications are obscene or corrupting to the 
morals of youth, and that therefore they 
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must be prohibited lest they fall into the 
hands of the young. 

But the other historic elements of censor- 
ship—efforts to control expression of politi- 
cal and religious thought—are present also. 
In Boston, for example, a demand was made 
last fall that books containing pro-Commu- 
nist material be removed from the public 
library. The library board rejected the pro- 
posal, but only by a three to two vote. One 
of the two favorable votes came from 
Superior Court Judge Frank J. Donahue, 
who took the occasion to object to inclu- 
sion of much controversial matter on the li- 
brary shelves and specifically protested 
against making Paul Blanshard’s American 
Freedom and Catholic Power available to 
the public. 

The political climate of our time makes 
men timid and afraid to speak out. To the 
extent that they shy away from free expres- 
sion of their views, their defenses against 
censorship are weakened. There is some rea- 
son to believe that this atmosphere of tim- 
idity is being exploited by groups of men 
and women who believe that there should 
be more rigorous controls on speech and 
thought. 

Those who favor censorship also are tak- 
ing advantage of another circumstance—the 
great upsurge in the printing and distribu- 
tion of pocket-size paperbound books. Some 
260 million of these books were printed in 
1952. The bulk of them are reprints of 
books which already have had some success 
in hard cover editions. 

Such books generally are attacked by the 
would-be censors on the grounds that they 
are obscene and would do harm to young 
people. Many of the covers have been 
branded as salacious, and this strikes so close 
to home that the publishers are now report- 
edly taking steps toward moderation in this 
respect. The content of some of these books 
also is attacked as being overly frank or 
even pornographic. 

The censors emphasize two things about 
such books—their low cost and the fact that 
they are sold in drug stores and other places 
frequented by young people. The theme 
song of the censors is this: We just want to 
protect the morals of youth. 

In some cases this motive may be ac- 
cepted; in others, it is open to question. The 
censors admit that when a book is banned 
to protect youth, it is effectively denied to 





adults as well. There is reason to believe, 
also, that obscenity is not the only target of 
the moralists. Some lists of so-called ob- 
jectionable books include titles that are 
banned on the grounds of blasphemy, rather 
than obscenity. Some censorship laws pro- 
hibit books that tend to question the author- 
ity of parents or law enforcement agencies; 
some would ban works that seem “subvers- 
ive” or “unAmerican.” 

It has been argued that librarians need 
not be much concerned about the present 
rash of censorship, since it is aimed openly 
at paperbound books that are not widely 
used in libraries. Little imagination is re- 
quired, however, to see that it is only a short 
step from suppression of a paperbound edi- 
tion to suppression of a hard-cover edition 
on library shelves. 

What sort of books would you have to 
remove from your shelves if this step were 
taken? Suppose, for example, the list of 
books prohibited in the city of Detroit were 
imposed upon Minnesota libraries. 

If that were to happen, you would have 
to remove Ernest Hemingway’s Across the 
River and Into the Trees. J. D. Solinger’s 
recent novel, The Catcher in the Rye, would 
be out. So would the novels of Calder Wil- 
lingham and several by Erskine Caldwell 
and James T. Farrell. You could not cir- 
culate Jan Valtin’s Wintertime, Ralph Inger- 
soll’s Wine of Violence, John O’Hara’s 
Farmers Hotel. 

The censors in Detroit have banned Mac- 
Kinlay Kantor’s novel, Don’t Touch Me, 
and they list as “partially objectionable” his 
Signal Thirty-two. The Forty-second Paral- 
lel by John Dos Passos also is on the “par- 
tially objectionable” list, as are Sherwood 
Anderson’s Dark Laughter, Hervey Allen’s 
The Forest and the Fort, Francois Mauriac’s 
Desert of Life and His Eye Is on the Spar- 
row, the autobiography of Ethel Waters. 

The Detroit censors have not yet prohib- 
ited, to my knowledge, any novels by Wil- 
liam Faulkner, who won the Nobel prize 
for literature in 1950. But the index of for- 
bidden books in St. Cloud contain two of his 
works — The Wild Palms and Sanctuary. 
If the St. Cloud list were applied to your 
libraries, you would also have to get along 
without Evelyn Eaton’s Quietly My Cap- 
tain Waits, Somerset Maugham’s Cakes and 
Ale, The Gallery by John Horne Burns, 
Willard Motley’s Knock on Any Door, 
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James Wright’s Native Son, Lillian Smith’s 
Strange Fruit and numerous other novels of 
some stature. 


Several methods of censorship are em- 
ployed in our time. Some of them, like that 
in Detroit, involve a studied — and often 
ludicrous — effort by police to apply legal 
definitions in the enforcement of state or 
municipal law. Others—and the St. Cloud 
system is a good example—depend largely 
upon the personal taste or idiosyncracies of 
duly appointed censors working within the 
framework of a hazy ordinance. 


Some communities have experienced cen- 
sorship by fiat. This occurred in Youngs- 
town, Ohio, where the chief of police arbi- 
trarily decreed that the sale of certain books 
would no longer be permitted. In other 
communities there have been variations of 
the method employed in a Brooklyn parish, 
where dealers were offered a certificate of 
purity for removing books objectionable to 
a self-appointed committee. 

In New Jersey such a committee prevailed 
upon a county prosecuting attorney to wave 
such a list of books at dealers. It is worth 
noting that the superior court of New Jer- 
sey held this to be unconstitutional. 


The programs of censorship, then are 
various. But they, and the people who fos- 
ter them, generally exhibit certain character- 
istics. It is worthwhile to know something 
about these characteristics. 


Almost universally, standards of judgment 
are not publicized. Often there is good evi- 
dence that the standards, if they exist, are 
amorphous, depending more on intuition 
and individual taste than on legal definition. 

One man who talks a good deal about 
the need for more control of “bad books,” 
for example, has evolved what might be 
called the living room test of obscenity. A 
book that you would display openly in your 
living room, he says, is all right; anything 
else is obscene. He and like-thinkers ignore 
the essential fact that one man’s idea of what 
is suitable for living room display may be 
different from another man’s choice. There 
is a failure to recognize the truism that 
matters of taste are not subject to legisla- 
tion, except in a broad and general sense. 

Another common characteristic of the 
censors is a reluctance to consider a book 
as a whole. It is customary to condemn a 
book on the basis of objectionable passages 


without considering the author’s intent or 
the total impact of the work. This contra- 
venes the whole trend of court decisions, 
which have established more and more 
clearly the doctrine that a book must be 
considered for its whole effect. 


The obscene literature bill defeated in the 
Minnesota legislature this session exemplifies 
the effort to turn back the censorship clock. 
That bill would have thrown a cloud over 
many great works of literature, including 
the Bible, because it condemned anything 
“containing obscene, immoral, lewd or las- 
civious language, or detailed descriptions, 
figures, or symbols of scenes, or dialogue of 
a sexual nature,” et cetera. 


Very often the censors, whether they take 
it upon themselves to be moral arbiters or 
have quasi-legal status, lack any qualifica- 
tions that would fit them to make literary 
judgment as a basis for censorship. Whether 
such qualifications exist is a moot question, 
but they certainly do not exist in the aver- 
age policeman or grocery clerk or housewife. 

The censors usually shy away from spe- 
cific publicity as to their work. They speak 
in general terms about the menace of “filth 
on the news stands” and may even give talks 
to arouse the community, but they do not 
like to say what books they are banning, or 
why. 

The censors also are inclined to turn their 
backs on changes in the mores of our so- 
ciety. They often fail to recognize that the 
improper talk of thirty or forty years ago 
may be commonplace today. They are 
shocked by the whole stream of realism that 
has flowed in American literature from 
Stephen Crane through Dreiser and Lewis 
to James T. Farrell and John Steinbeck and 
James Jones. The difference between honest 
depiction of what is sordid and advocacy of 
sordidness escapes them. 

A final word of generalization: modern 
censors often operate by applying pressure 
outside the law. They admonish book deal- 
ers or coerce them; they seek to influence 
the choice of books in libraries. 


Librarians cannot always withstand such 
pressure. Dealers often find it easier to 
knuckle under than to make a test case and 
face the loss of business and community 
standing. But it is important not to knuckle 
under. 








Censorship—A\nd Your Library 





EvizaBETH M. Bonp * 


Head, Reference Department, Minneapolis Public Library 


Now that we have heard about the back- 
ground of censorship, what do librarians 
think about it? What should librarians 
think about it? 

For it is a problem that librarians must 
face every day in their work—it is a prob- 
lem that librarians must think about—one 
that they have thought about. 

They have expressed these thoughts in the 
Library Bill of Rights, adopted by the Coun- 
cil of the American Library Association on 
June 18, 1948. 

Let us take up the points of this Bill of 
Rights that concern books themselves and 
try to explain what they mean for us—what 
their implications are—what pressures have 
been brought to bear by groups against the 
policies that they set up, and how such 
pressures can be met. 

Point 1: “ * * * books and other read- 
ing matter selected should be chosen for 
values of interest, information and enlight- 
enment of all the people in the community. 
In no case should any book be excluded be- 
cause of the race or nationality, or the politi- 
cal or religious views of the writers.” 

This means, it seems to me, that the libra- 
rian must acquire, and make available, books 
for all the people in the community: chil- 
dren and adults; Catholics, Protestants, and 
Jews; fundamentalists and conservatives; 
lowbrows and highbrows; Republicans and 
Democrats, or whatever. 

It means that a librarian must not elimi- 
nate, either by discarding them or by just 
never buying them in the first place—all 
books by Jews or communists (Hitler’s Ger- 
many did this). It means that books by writ- 
ers of certain nationalities shall not become 
suspect—as did German books (and music, 
too) during the first World War. It means 
that a librarian, though she should certainly 
have her own personal enthusiasms about 
books—even her own personal prejudices 
against books—must never permit them to 
dictate her book selection policy. Dr. Julian 
Boyd, Director of the Princeton University 
Library, put it well at the ALA Conference 
on Intellectual Freedom last year: “Freedom 
is not a right of the library any more than 


*Presented at a Spring District meeting in South St. Paul. 








it is a right of the newspaper editor—so 
much as it is a right of the reader—a right 
of the public to have access to information 
—the right of the public to know.” 

Now for Point 2: “There should be the 
fullest practicable provision of material pre- 
senting all points of view concerning the 
problems and issues of our times, interna- 
tional, national, and local; and books * * * 
of sound factual authority should not be 
proscribed or removed from library shelves 
because of partisan or doctrinal disap 
proval.” This seems quite clear. All points 
of view on the problems and issues of our 
times, and of times past, should be repre- 
sented. These issues may be political, reli- 
gious, or social. Many examples will occur 
to you. You must, for instance, have books 
representing the communist, as well as the 
anticommunist point of view. If you do 
not, how are people to know the dangers of 
communism? Many people think that by 
ignoring an issue, they can make it disap- 
pear. But this is wishful thinking. Perhaps 
it would be truer to say that this is not think- 
ing at all. The editor of World Book re- 
cently told me that they have received many 
disapproving letters because they include a 
picture of Stalin and information about his 
political beliefs in their recent edition. But 
Herbert A. Philbrick commented, during 
the late controversy concerning the Boston 
Public Library, that there should be more, 
not less, material on communism on the Li- 
brary’s shelves. 

But communism, though an important is- 
sue, is only one of the issues confronting us 
today. There are many others. We must 
not be afraid of books critical of government 
policies. We must not be afraid of books 
critical of any religious denomination. We 
must not be afraid of books critical of big 
business. We must not be afraid of them, 
and we need not be afraid of them, so long 
as we have books that set forth the other 
side of the picture, too. 

And Point 3: “Censorship of books, urged 
or practiced by volunteer arbiters of morals 
or political opinion or by organizations that 
would establish a coercive concept of Amer- 
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icanism, must be challenged by librarians in 
maintenance of their responsibility to pro- 
vide public information and enlightenment 
through the printed word.” What is an 
obscene book? The Gathings Committee 
has admitted that there is no definition. 
What is offensive to one is acceptable to an- 
other. The Grapes of Wrath and For 
Whom the Bell Tolls were objectionable to 
some readers, but others hailed them as great 
books. In this connection, let me quote Dr. 
John H. Dietrich, Unitarian minister in the 
Minneapolis of the 1930’s, who said from 
his pulpit: 

“Many books have been banned because 
they deal seriously and frankly with the 
most important problems of life, while silly, 
sentimental, and foolish books pass unno- 
ticed. I fear much less for the future of our 
young people who have access to the great, 
free, frank, vitalizing book which deals with 
fundamental impulses, primal passions, and 
the amazing mysteries of human life than 
with those superficial, sentimental, goody- 
goody books which are untrue to all the 
deeper experiences of life, and out of line 
with the great, tragic force of the world. 
The American Tragedy is a far better book 
for the morals of youth than all the Polly- 
anna books ever written. * * * If reading 
bad books makes people bad, then Mr. Sum- 
ner, the head of the anti-vice commission, 
should be the worst man in the world, for he 
reads more of them than any one else. They 
do not affect him—why is he so fearful of 
their effect upon others?” 


It should be noted, too, that books objec- 
tionable in one country or in one period of 
time may be perfectly acceptable in another 
part of the world or another historical pe- 
riod. Example after example can be given 
to illustrate this. Caligula tried to suppress 
The Odyssey in Rome in 35 A. D. because 
it expressed Greek ideals of freedom dan- 
gerous in his autocratic country. Pascal’s 
Provincial Letters were burned in France in 
1657 because they were too free with the 
dignity of secular authorities. In 1644 the 
English House of Commons ordered Roger 
Williams’ The Bloudy Tenant to be publicly 
burned because it tolerated all sorts of reli- 
gion. In the 1890’s Hardy’s Tess of the 
D'Urbervilles and Jude the Obscure were 
banned from English circulating libraries. 
About the same time George Eliot’s Adam 
Bede, now recommended for young people 





by the Wilson Fiction Catalog, was with- 
drawn from libraries in England as being 
the “vile outpourings of a lewd woman’s 
mind.” At one time, the Adventures of Tom 
Sawyer was banned from the children’s 
rooms in some of our best public libraries. 
As late as 1930 the same book was confis- 
cated at the borders of Russia and not per- 
mitted within that country. Voltaire’s Can- 
dide has been seized by custom officials, even 
in this country, and refused entry on the 
grounds of obscenity, though at the same 
time it was being studied in many college 
classrooms as a classic. In 1935 the govern- 
ment of Italy barred any book “containing 
the seeds of communism” from entry. (But 
did this save Italy from communism?) And 
the books of Hemingway were banned in 
fascist Italy for political tactlessness, while 
in Boston they were frowned upon by the 
Watch and Ward Society because they were 
morally improper. Dante’s Divine Comedy, 
Don Ouixote, Robinson Crusoe, Gulliver's 
Travels, Madame Bovary, Aurora Leigh and 
Leaves of Grass are universally regarded as 
classics today, yet they have all been black- 
listed in some country at some time. And so 
it goes. 

These are the points in the Library Bill of 
Rights affecting book selection policies. 
These are the principles that we believe are 
right. Now what difficulties have we had 
in maintaining them? Only a few can be 
mentioned: the banning of The Nation from 
New York City school libraries some time 
ago; the suit brought against the New York 
Board of Education several years ago in an 
attempt to force it to withdraw Oliver Twist 
from school libraries because it depicted a 
Jew in a bad light; the recent criticism of 
the Revised Version of the Bible; the libra- 
rian of 30 years’ standing in Bartlesville, 
Oklahoma, who recently lost her job because 
she had The Nation, New Republic, Negro 
Digest, etc., on her shelves; the recent con- 
troversy concerning the Boston Public Li- 
brary’s book collection in the field of com- 
munism. Peoria, Illinois; Scarsdale, New 
York; Madison, Wisconsin—these are only a 
few of the libraries that have been affected. 
The bell may toll for you and me at any 
time, and each one of us must be prepared 
to defend our stand. 

And how can we defend our stand? In 
the first place, by making sure that it is 
understood, not only by the community, but 
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by the entire library staff, and by the board 
of trustees. Get the support of your local 
newspapers. Line up public opinion behind 
it. Get the support of some of the influential 
people in the community—the ministers, the 
teachers, and the people whose opinions are 
respected. There may be evils that need to 
be corrected, but try to get people to realize 
that censorship is not the way—that we must 
seek to develop better standards on the part 
of the publishers and more responsibility on 
the part of the home, that they must foster 
the provision of plenty of good reading. 
Horace M. Kallen said in his book, Inde- 
cency and the Seven Arts, “Censorship is as 
old as taxes, and as dodgeable by those who 
have the means.” And Heywood Broun, 
discussing the ineffectiveness of censorship 
remarked: “To forbid is to underline.” Con- 
sequently it does not accomplish what its 
advocates want it to do. Make people see 
that censorship will not eliminate the evils, 
it will only increase them. Make people see 
that the way to correct evils is not through 
censorship — that censorship, once estab- 
lished, may boomerang. “Once you let sup- 
pression get under way it spreads very fast 
and you are just as likely as anybody else to 
find yourself in its path,” said Professor 
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News and Notes 


Margaret Greer, Consultant in Library Service for the Minneapolis public 
schools, recently announced her retirement after forty years of service. 


The University Board of Regents has announced the appointment of David K. 
Berninghausen as Director of the Library School at the University. Mr. Berning- 
hausen was head librarian at Cooper Union before coming to the University. 


George Gardner, Librarian at the Northfield Public Library since October, 
1951 has resigned to accept a position at the library in Mason City, Iowa. 


Erana Stadler, Public Librarian at Fergus Falls has accepted a similar position 
in Owatonna. Elsie Grina has been named as her successor. 


Mary Owens, Minneapolis, has been named Children’s Librarian for the 


Mrs. Jean Goldsberry has been named Librarian to succeed Alta Cummings 
at the Etta C. Ross Memorial Library at Blue Earth. 


Mrs. Hazel Amundson has been appointed Librarian at Waterville succeed- 
ing Mary Farrington who resigned because of illness. 


Zechariah Chaffee, Jr. This is what hap- 
pened to Savonarola. In 1497-98 he encour- 
aged the burning of books that he thought 
“frivolous,” but, eventually, he himself was 
condemned, and after an unfair trial, was 
burned at the stake, together with his books. 
Make people see that censorship springs 
from fear, and that fear is our worst enemy. 

John E. Smith, speaking at the Intellec- 
tual Freedom Conference in 1952 said: 
“Censorship is in itself a corrupting influ- 
ence. There is no such thing as good censor- 
ship. There is no such thing as wise censor- 
ship * * * [ have little fear that lurid comics 
or trashy fiction will corrupt us, as long as 
the channels of communication are kept free. 
I have great fear * * * that censorship, off- 
cial or unofficial, would quickly corrupt us 
all.” And James Madison said in 1788: 


“There are more instances of the abridg- 


ment of the freedom of the people by grad- 


ual and silent encroachments of those in 


power than by violent and sudden usurpa- 
tion.” We must be aware ourselves—and 
make other people realize—that the freedom 
to read and to learn and to know, which has 
always been the basis of the American Pub- 
lic Library, must be upheld—at whatever 
cost. The preservation of these freedoms is 
every librarian’s job. 























Americans today are deeply troubled by 
serious threats both to the democratic way 
of life, and to the proper respect for life, 
property, and the existing moral order. They 
search, quite understandably, for effective 
means by which they may preserve the ideals 
and standards in which they believe. To 
some people, a plausible solution for the 
difficulty lies in limiting freedom of expres- 
sion so that ideas which are un-American, 
immoral, or obscene may not be dispersed. 

Freedom of expression is a recently rec- 
ognized right of mankind, achieved on a 
basis of clear thinking, and by a path of 
human suffering. Before it is surrendered 
in the zeal for another cause, however 
worthy this may be, it should be well to 
ascertain whether curtailing freedom of 
speech and press is an actual solution to the 
problem; whether the price to be paid is 
worth whatever can be accomplished by it; 
and whether there are not other methods by 
which the objectives may better be realized. 


Many problems accompany the establish- 
ment of an effective system of censorship. 
Initially, that which is to be repressed must 
be defined, and in terms which are clear 
and objective, so that the law is predictable. 
There are key words involved in the pres- 
ent demand for censorship which elude such 
definitions. What, for example, is meant by 
“un-American?” Does the term refer sim- 
ply to overt acts of treason as defined in the 
Constitution, or is much more implied? If 
it means that which is contrary to the 
“American way,’ no certain answer has been 
found. The essence of American life is di- 
versity, and what Americanism is not by 
tradition, is a creed of absolute economic, 
political, and social dogma, requiring con- 
formity from all. Traditionally and logi- 
cally, freedom has been a major corollary of 
American democratic government; and a 
state which was born of revolution and rap- 
idly transformed from an agrarian to an 
industrial society can hardly deny that 
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What Price Censorship ? 


Dorotuy E. JoHNson’ 


Instructor in History and Social Studies, State Teachers College, 
Moorhead, Minnesota 


change, even sudden and comprehensive, ts 
a part of its way of life. 


A second term which is difficult to define, 
especially by an objective procedure, is “ob- 
scene.” The United States Supreme Court 
has interpreted the word as meaning that 
which tends “to stir the sex impulses or to 
lead to sexually impure and __ lustful 
thoughts.”” A decision rendered upon the 
basis of such a definition is necessarily sub- 
jective, depending upon the attitudes, ex- 
perience, and emotional nature of the judge. 
When the difficulty of definition is consid- 
ered in the light of particular standards for 
judging literature, the matter becomes more 
complex. The examiner may be required to 
make his decision upon the basis of particu- 
lar isolated statements from the text, or upon 
the basis of the total effect or intent of the 
book. 

The impossibility of providing clear defi- 
nitions makes it difficult from the outset to 
establish a fair and reasonably limited sys- 
tem of censorship. A closely related prob- 
lem is the scope of censorship. One aspect 
of this difficulty involves the extent of the 
meaning of the key words already discussed. 
Another aspect pertains to the types of ex- 
pression to be censored. The possible effec- 
tiveness of censoring novels and comics may 
well be questioned if newspapers and other 
sources of information are allowed to de- 
scribe acts of violence, or offenses against 
the moral standards which the community 
desires to protect. 

Problems of censorship have thus far been 
considered apart from the vital question of 
whether censorship can actually protect the 
“American way,” or reduce the amount of 
delinquency and crime in our society. It is 
hardly reasonable to assume that we can pre- 
serve a free way of life by denying a basic 
form of freedom. Nor can we uphold our 
system by showing that we have so little 
faith in our institutions that we cannot allow 
a free discussion either of their weaknesses 
or of the value of other economic and politi- 


2Commission on Freedom of the Press. Government and Mass Communication, (Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
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cal systems. Furthermore, history seems to 
indicate that censorship may at best delay a 
change that is widely and deeply desired; 
and that where censorship has been severe, 
the disruption for society is correspondingly 
greater than where change has been accepted 
as part of the normal course of affairs. The 
soundest way to protect our mode of life, it 
seems, is to eliminate, to whatever extent is 
humanly possible, those weaknesses within 
which may cause people to become so deeply 
dissatisfied that they seek another system by 
which they may alleviate their distress. 

That censorship can reduce the amount of 
crime in the nation is as dubious as that it 
can protect the “American way.” Despite 
the statement from prison and reform school 
authorities or from delinquent youths to the 
effect that “bad” literature inspires law- 
breaking, there is no scientifically established 
proof that such literature causes crime. Dr. 
Mandel Sherman, Professor of Educational 
Psychology at the University of Chicago, 
testified that in studying the causes of be- 
havior problems in children for many years, 
he had “never seen one instance of a child 
whose behavior disturbance originated in the 
reading of comic books, nor even a delin- 
quent whose behavior was exaggerated by 
such readings. A child may ascribe his be- 
havior to a comic he has read or a movie 
he has seen. But such explanations cannot 
be considered scientific evidence of causa- 
tion.”* Likewise Edwin J. Lukas, Director 
of the Society for the Prevention of Crime, 
once stated: “I am unaware of the existence 
of any scientifically established causal rela- 
tionship between the reading of comic books 
and delinquency. It is my feeling that ef- 
forts to link the two are an extension of the 
archaic impulse by which, through the ages, 
witchcraft, evil spirits, and other supersti- 
tious beliefs have in turn been blamed for 
anti-social behavior.”* 

Censorship is thus a doubtful way to pre- 
serve our social order. It appears all the 
more questionable when the cost is consid- 
ered. Freedom of expression is particularly 
fundamental, apart from the other cherished 
liberties; for as long as freedom of speech 
and press are retained along with representa- 
tive government, we are free to determine 
whether other liberties should be retained or 
curtailed. If freedom of expression is denied, 
we may know only the values of the status 
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quo, and our freedom of choice is in effect 
limited. Liberty of the mind is essential to 
progress. Truth has a much better chance 
of being discovered, and problems of being 
understood where people are free to con- 
sider all aspects of and solutions to their 
difficulties. Human welfare, presumably the 
ultimate goal, requires that all types of prob- 
lems be openly examined; and those involv- 
ing the moral code should no more be 
shunned than those concerning politics or 
economics, for they are no less real in the 
lives of those who are troubled by them. 

Censorship may be opposed upon other 
grounds beside those already presented. 
When a book is censored, it is rarely all bad, 
yet the reading public is deprived of both 
the good and the bad which it contains. 
This loss is apt to be particularly pro- 
nounced when literature is judged by sin- 
gle statements out of context, rather than by 
the effect of the work as a whole. Further- 
more, it is the child and the abnormal whom 
censorship aims to protect; but the adult and 
the normal are equally deprived of the lit- 
erature, and of the freedom to select what 
they shall or shall not read. Even the wis- 
dom of protecting the child from that which 
is considered bad may be questioned. Abil- 
ity to discriminate is important in a democ- 
racy, and the child will be slow in learning 
to exercise his judgment if his opportuni- 
ties to select the good from the bad are 
limited or non-existent. Under most cir- 
cumstances, also, that which is forbidden 
acquires a special attraction, and books 
which may have gone unnoticed are usu- 
ally popularized by a ban upon their dis- 
tribution. 

Those who are concerned about our 
American way of life, about youth and de- 
linquency, would do much more for their 
cause by devoting their energy and resources 
to eliminating or reducing the causes of 
human discontent and maladjustment, than 
by bending their efforts towards censorship, 
a practice so doubtful as a remedy and with 
so high a price attached. If one is concerned 
about the literature problem, it may be far 
better to emphasize the positive aspect: to 
make sure that a large variety of good books 
which genuinely interest children and youths 
are readily available, and in a form attrac- 
tive to those age groups, than to think in 
terms of negative techniques. 
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The Sense of Censorship 


Marie Knupson* 
Librarian, International Falls Public Library 


I am very happy to be here in St. Cloud 
and have the opportunity of talking about 
The Sense of Censorship. I feel this is a 
very timely topic of vital interest to all of 
us in the library profession and to our 
friends who are interested in the welfare of 
libraries. I regret that the controversy over 
censorship has become the topic of the day; 
never-the-less, it has awakened us and caused 
us to be ever watchful for signals of danger. 

I realize that the threat of censorship is 
not new, but I had never felt the danger was 
immediate. Of course I knew about Boston, 
and cussed every time they censored a new 
book, for our library would immediately be 
flooded with requests for the book they had 
banned. I had also read about the trouble in 
Peoria, Illinois, and was shocked to -think 
that any group could be so misguided as to 
find the film Brotherhood of Man objection- 
able. I shuddered when I thought of poor 
Miss Clark, forced to testify in court in Du- 
buque, Iowa. Still I remained smug and 
complacent and went about my regular li- 
brary business, confident that such a thing 
couldn’t happen here in Minnesota. There- 
fore, it was a rude awakening that I suffered 
last spring at the District Library Meeting 
when I learned that several Minnesota com- 
munities had passed ordinances providing 
for local censorship. I received an even 
greater jolt the very next day when I learned 
that there were groups organizing a cam- 
paign to promote the adoption of a similar 
ordinance in my home community. Right 
then I lost my smug indifference. 

I have spent a considerable amount of 
time studying the problem and have come 
to the conclusion that I do not believe in 
government censorship, beyond what the 
federal and state laws already provide. I, 
too, am concerned with the problem of the 
sale of lewd and obscene literature but be- 
lieve that the answer is the enforcement of 
present laws rather than further extension of 
government censorship. 

I believe that, in buying books for our 
libraries, we should select the best books 
available without exercising censorship in 
any form. There isn’t a library in the coun- 


*Presented at the St. Cloud Dstrict Library Meeting. 


try that has enough money to buy all the 
books published, or even all the books it 
could use. Therefore, the selection of ma- 
terial for the library must be done very 
carefully and must be based entirely upon 
the needs of the community which it serves. 

In selecting fiction, biography, and travel, 
we should be sure that the books are well 
written and honest and that they are true 
portrayals of the lives and times they depict. 
In choosing non-fiction books, especially in 
the fields of economics, political science, and 
social studies, the librarian should make a 
special effort to see that there is a fair repre- 
sentation of all sides of controversial sub- 
jects. How can a person form an honest 
and true opinion of his own unless he is 
given the opportunity of studying all phases 
of a question? We must have faith and con- 
fidence in the library patron’s ability to seek 
and find the truth from reading and study- 
ing the varied materials we offer him. We 
in the library hope that, from this same 
opportunity of free reading and thought, 
new and better ideas will develop bringing 
lasting benefits to all mankind. 

I believe that the patron has the respon- 
sibility of selecting for himself from the li- 
brary’s collection the material that suits his 
taste and satisfies his needs. He also has the 
responsibility of permitting others to do the 
same. It is utterly ridiculous that anyone 
should think that he would want to read, 
and would approve of, every book purchased 
by the library. But there are some who 
think just that, and they will be the ones 
who come to you with complaints. 

These censors are many and varied. For 
instance, there is the man who knows the 
TRUTH, and anything that doesn’t agree 
with his idea of the truth is objectionable. 
We had an experience not long ago with a 
patron who belonged to a fundamentalist 
church that could not accept the idea of 
evolution, even when it appeared ever so 
simply, as in the book The Earth for Sam. 
Unfortunately, his son borrowed this book 
and took it home. There followed quite a 
skirmish, but I am happy to report that we 
still have copies of the book on our shelves, 
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and that several people gained a little better 
understanding of the geology of the earth 
while the controversy was being settled. 

Another type of censor is the DO- 
GOODER. These people usually have time 
on their hands and are seeking ways of 
keeping busy. I have in mind a woman 
who, through financial misfortune and the 
death of her husband, had lost the position 
of leadership she thought was justly hers. 
Because of this, she was forever taking on a 
community betterment project. It was un- 
fortunate for the library that she was fresh 
out of projects the day her daughter was 
assigned Willa Cather’s My Antonia for a 
book report. There followed a bitter fight 
in which the school board, the library board, 
and the community were involved with the 
question of whether or not such a book 
should be permitted to remain on the open 
shelves where it was available to teen-age 
readers. 

Other patrons will be critical because a 
particular book touches some tender spot or 
appears to be unfavorable to their profession 
or belief. During the controversy over the 
movie, Oliver Twist, there were some who 
thought that the book should be removed 
from the open shelves. Then there was a 
woman who disapproved of the new pam- 
phlet put out by the Public Affairs Commit- 
tee, Science vs. Chiropractic. She really cen- 
sored the pamphlet — she got so mad she 
threw it into the fire! 

Business groups and industries have been 
known to object to printed material that 
shows their products in an unfavorable 
light. I read recently of a group of Alabama 
real estate agents who protested the use of 
a social science text because it made the 
statement that it is not economically sound 
for everyone to own a home of his own. 
I am sure most libraries have experienced 
varied forms of protest from business houses 
who find their products reviewed unfavor- 
ably in Consumers’ Research Bulletins or 
Consumer Reports. 

Another type of patron I find difficult to 
cope with is the very liberal person, who 
refuses to understand that the community is 
not interested in the “good books” he rec- 
ommends and that for this reason the library 
cannot afford to stock them. He is apt to 
accuse the librarian of being reactionary, if 
not stupid. It takes real poise to resist the 
temptation of bowing to his demands, for 


it is only natural that we wish to appear 
equal to these so-called “intellectuals.” 


Then we have the gift bringers. They 
may come in person, but more often they 
appear in the daily mail. They may bring 
useful, welcome gifts, but frequently they 
bring a special message for which they are 
seeking readers. Much of their material is 
all right, and if they would only provide the 
readers for their gifts everything would be 
lovely. However, if librarians don’t start 
looking these gift horses in the mouth, they 
will find their buildings filled with propa- 
ganda from special interest groups. 

I am sure that each one of you could cite 
other examples of attempted censorship in 
libraries. The thing to be remembered is 
that these patrons who come to the library 
with their complaints are sincere and hon- 
est people. It is of the utmost importance 
that we listen to them courteously and at- 
tentively. 

In our small library, we do not attempt to 
read every book before it is purchased. If a 
borrower objects to a book we have added 
to our collection, we are glad to reconsider 
the book. While the patron is still in the 
library, we check reviews and opinions more 
authoritative than our own and ask him to 
read them with us. If we have been hasty 
in our selection and later reviews show that 
we made a mistake, we admit it freely, 
thank the reader for his interest, and remove 
the book from the collection. If our selec- 
tion was right, we courteously explain our 
book-buying policies, and retain the book in 
the active collection. 

So far I have talked about censorship from 
the outside. I believe libraries must be 
equally alert to conscious or unconscious 
censorship from within the libraries as well. 
There are many ways librarians can censor; 
by indulging their own personal likes, by 
deliberately limiting the duplication of cer- 
tain titles, and by labeling. As an example 
of this last, I have in mind a librarian on 
the Range who used to put the following 
notice in books added to the library against 
her wishes. “We do not recommend this 
book for library purchase, but because so 
many people ike you demanded the book 
we have added it to our collection.” 

Another way of censoring books in the 
library is by having a closed shelf. All 
this succeeds in doing is to label the vol- 
umes “good, hot books,” thus increasing 
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the demand. I have found such prize-win- 
ning authors as Sinclair Lewis, Pearl Buck, 
and Eugene O’Neill on closed shelves, as 
well as classics by authors like Voltaire, 
Flaubert, Dreiser, Thomas Mann, and Karl 
Marx, along with questionable “pink books” 
and books of doubtful purchase. I do not 
believe in this method of library censorship. 
If the book is worthy of being in the library, 
it is worthy of standing in its rightful place 
on the shelf. 


I recognize that with this policy the li- 
brary has certain responsibilities to its read- 
ers, especially the teen-agers. To meet this 
responsibility it is essential that the library 
staff build up a friendly, trusting relation- 
ship with its patrons, young and old. Libra- 
rians must know their books and the pa- 
trons, so that when asked for help in book 
selection they will be able to give the read- 
ers those “good books” they desire. These 
satisfied readers will have confidence in the 
librarians’ judgment. 


If a young person selects a book we think 
is unsuitable, we tell him frankly why we 
do not approve of his choice and offer to 
help find another book. With about ninety- 
five percent this method is agreeable. The 
other five percent—well, we let them take 
the books, hoping and praying they won't 
read them; believing that it is better to let 
them have the questionable books than to 
spot-light them as forbidden, thus making 
them objects of great desire. We know that 
if they want the books badly enough they 
will get them anyhow or bust in the attempt. 


I am happy to say that this policy works, 
and many of this five percent come back and 
say, “You were right, I didn’t like this book. 
Will you please help me find a GOOD 
BOOK?” 

I believe that the librarian has a respon- 
sibility to the community as well as to the 
library in this campaign to prevent the ex- 


tension of censorship. There are many ways 
in which he can meet this responsibility. 

The librarian must be aware of what is 
being sold on local newsstands and do every- 
thing possible to encourage merchants to 
stock a better selection of cheap reprints and 
periodicals. He should vigorously protest 
the lack of discrimination and good taste 
some publishers show in their selection of 
dust jackets and covers on paper backed 
books. He should keep the library board 
and city officials aware of the pressure 
groups’ activities and alert to their dangers. 
He should urge these same groups to adopt 
the Library Bill of Rights and announce the 
adoption in the newspapers. He should 
seize every opportunity to talk before civic 
groups and explain the library’s policy of 
book selection and the dangers we face from 
the would-be censors. 

This aggressive leadership will not be 
easy. It is much less dramatic and appeal- 
ing to save ourselves from the seemingly re- 
mote threat of controlled thought than it is 
to protect the morals of the young. Never- 
the-less, we must remain alert and active in 
our drive against censorship. We must work 
quietly, efficiently, and effectively, avoiding 
headlines and the possibility of creating a 
sensation. But if this appeal to reason fails, 
we must be ready to act courageously, real- 
izing that we do not have to struggle alone. 
We can call upon the Minnesota Library 
Association, and the Committee for Intel- 
lectual Freedom for advice and support. 


The fact that neither the state legislature 
nor Congress has taken any action in the 
present sessions doesn’t mean that we have 
seen an end to this drive for more extensive 
censorship. But it does mean that we have 
more time to alert our friends to the danger, 
and an opportunity to recruit new friends, 
so that together we can educate the unin- 
formed, enlighten the misinformed, and con- 
vince the unconvinced. 








A Year's Activities 


RusseL_ J. ScHUNK 


Director, Library Division, Minnesota Department of Education 


Organization and Function 


This report will set forth in concise detail 
how, during the year ending June 30, 1953, 
the staff of the Library Division has carried 
out the basic statutory responsibilities with 
which the Division is charged. One of its 
tasks is the stimulation, development and 
improvement of both library service and 
library personnel throughout the state. Then, 
too, it functions as an information center 
for persons faced with library problems of 
any kind. In addition the staff works in 
every way possible to increase either the 
areas receiving library service or, in areas 
with existing service, to increase the amount 
and quality of service furnished. As a part 
of its guidance program it published infor- 
mation useful to educators, librarians, li- 
brary trustees and friends of libraries. Con- 
tinuous efforts are exerted to promote better 
standards for the administration of the 
school and public libraries of the state. 

The activities of the Division cover three 
related fields. These are: (1) Public Librar- 
ies; (2) School Libraries; and (3) the Ex- 
tension Library. Members of the staff who 
assisted the Director in carrying on the year’s 
work included the following: 


Ruth Ersted, Supervisor of School Li- 
braries 

Emily L. Mayne, Supervisor of the Exten- 
sion Library 

A. Rosemary Bowers, Reference Librarian 

Ardis Jensen, Catalog Librarian 

Lucile Iten, Loan Librarian 

Grace Ivey, Secretary to Director 

Helen Koci, Secretary to Supervisor of 
School Libraries 

Walter McNally, Shipping Clerk 


Library Information Center 


The fact that the Division serves as a 
clearing house for library information on 
almost any conceivable problem was clearly 
demonstrated by the ever-increasing flow of 
requests for help from those who had li- 
brary problems. All possible methods of 
satisfactorily serving were used including 
direct field contacts, correspondence, tele- 
phone service, and lending of material. In- 
quiries for information included such widely 


varied subjects as salary schedules for librar- 
ies in similar population groups, library 
board policies in the weeding of collections, 
contract forms for library service to rural 
schools, and proper budgetary proportions 
for college libraries. 


The Director was asked to assist the Owa- 
tonna Public Library Board in developing 
an overall survey of building needs and 
staff recommendations for that library sys- 
tem. Time was also given to the problem of 
relocating the headquarters of the Ramsey 
County Library. This matter entailed the 
examination of the existing collections, in- 
spection of a proposed headquarters build- 
ing in Roseville and a conference with the 
architect working on remodeling of the 
Roseville building. 

On April 23 the Director was taken on a 
comprehensive tour of the new Hibbing 
Public Library building. This building em- 
bodies many fine service features. It shows 
that careful thought has been given to main- 
tenance problems as well as surface appear- 
ance. 

Individual communities continued to turn 
to the Library Division for help in connec- 
tion with their building problems. More 
common subjects of inquiry were library 
lighting, display facilities, floor coverings, 
expansion and rearrangement of book shelv- 
ing and rearrangement of public service 
areas. Despite the librarians’ best efforts it 
is obvious that some state-wide program 
should be developed to permit local li- 
brary boards to replace outdated Carnegie 
buildings with modern, functionally-sound 
service units. The layout of old-fashioned 
library buildings with their steep steps and 
interior load-bearing walls makes effective 
remodeling an impossibility. 

The number of architects and superin- 
tendents asking for professional help in 
planning new or remodeled school library 
quarters continued to increase. In some in- 
stances full advantage was taken of the serv- 
ice available from the Library Division and 
the conferences, which began before the 
plans were drawn, continued until the bids 
were let or even until the building or room 
was finished. Cooperation of this kind is 
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helping to produce beautiful, functional 
school library quarters without any “bugs” 
in them. 

The Director also participated in the 
examination of a number of these plans and 
in some cases in field visits. Among these 
were school library plans for Windom, West 
St. Paul, Harley Hopkins, Deer Creek, and 
Osseo. 

In the college and university library field, 
tours of inspection were made of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota College of Agriculture 
library building, the St. Cloud Teachers Col- 
lege library, the North Dakota Agricultural 
College library, and the University of Wis- 
consin main library building (not quite com- 
pleted). The Minnesota Agriculture library 
features simplicity and streamlined access to 
its specialized materials. The St. Cloud li- 
brary is a most beautiful structure and is 
particularly distinguished for its develop- 
ment of a close relationship with the audio- 
visual activities of the college. The North 
Dakota library is a fine example of the re- 
sults of careful functional planning. The 
University of Wisconsin library represents 
one of the latest installations of modern 
stack equipment including the new compact 
stack shelving which permits housing of a 
great deal larger collection than in stack 
areas of the old type of construction. 


The Division continued to stimulate in- 
terest in the development and strengthening 
of larger units of library service. All of its 
efforts were directed toward county library 
service though tentative planning is continu- 
ing as to potential regional libraries. Al- 
though no new county libraries were estab- 
lished during the year, existing county serv- 
ice was strengthened and expanded through 
the establishment of additional stations and 
bookmobile outlets for this type of service. 

Much citizen desire for library service has 
been expressed this year, especially in the 
northern part of the state. There is great 
need for conferences with a field worker to 
give direction to efforts of people eager for 
library. privileges. If field work is not done, 
the present interest may result in formation 
of small poorly supported units. 

Todd County seems nearest to achieve- 
ment of a plan for work toward a county- 
wide library service. Groups are struggling 
to find the proper organization to sponsor 
an active campaign. The Supervisor of the 
Extension Library was asked to present in- 


formation at the annual convention of the 
Todd County League of Women’s Clubs at 
Bertha. The group voted to make a deci- 
sion this fall. 

Other counties interested in formation or 
improvement of library service include Bel- 
trami, Carver, Jackson, Lake of the Woods, 
Mower and Roseau. 

The Director and the two Supervisors 
were as active in field work as limited staff 
funds permitted. The Director visited 27 
libraries and worked with trustees and staff 
members in connection with their current 
problems. The Supervisor of the Extension 
Library visited 45 libraries. These included 
29 public libraries, 4 county libraries, 6 
county library stations, 3 association librar- 
ies and 3 school libraries. The Supervisor 
of School Libraries visited 74 public school 
library systems, county and public libraries 
offering contract service to rural schools, and 
teacher training institutions giving the 
minor in library science. 


Education of Librarians 


The board of regents of the University of 
Minnesota has voted to discontinue both the 
undergraduate major in Library Science and 
the fifth year B. S. in L. S., as degree offer- 
ings, at the end of the current year. The 
effect of this action, taken to meet the new 
accreditation requirements of the A. L. A., 
adopted last year, will be to put professional 
instruction in librarianship on a graduate 
level, with degrees to be subject to the re- 
quirements of the Graduate School. 

An undergraduate minor sequence will be 
continued for students in the College of 
Education who wish to meet the basic cer- 
tification requirements of the State Depart- 
ment, 

During the period of transition to the full 
graduate program, students who have al- 
ready started Bachelor’s degree sequences in 
Library Science will, insofar as possible, be 
permitted to complete such programs. After 
Spring Quarter, 1953, however, no new stu- 
dents may begin work toward the discon- 
tinued undergraduate Library Science de- 
grees. Undergraduate courses will continue 
only for the minor sequence for school li- 
brarians and as prerequisite courses for ad- 
mission to the graduate program. 

On May 22 the Supervisor of School Li- 
braries and the Director participated in a 
panel discussion of the implications of this 
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new program in the Division of Library 
Instruction. This discussion was continued 
at a meeting on June 3. Though there was 
some division of opinion on the subject there 
was general recognition of the need of the 
University to keep abreast of national trends 
in library instruction through the establish- 
ment of the graduate program. However, 
there was a definite feeling that an ever- 
increasing gap was developing between the 
overall staff needs of libraries in connection 
with subordinate professional library posi- 
tions and the type of librarians being grad- 
uated. Some librarians felt that there was 
need for planning for the education of li- 
rarians at other than the high administrative 


of 38 over last year. Within this group were 
23 people with approved minors, an increase 
of 18 over 1951-52. The figures for other 
groups also indicate an increase in the num- 
ber of majors, from 142 to 150, and decreases 
in the groups of teachers with little or no 
library training—from 135 to 130 for those 
people with 8 or g credits, from 25 to 9 for 
those with less than 8 credits, and from 203 
to 183 for those without any training. 

One of the major problems still to be 
solved is how to place the current year’s 
graduates with library minors in positions 
calling for part-time library work, a prob- 
lem which seems closely related to the under 
supply of English teachers. The solution 


School Librarians—1952-1953—Education and Placement 


School Library 10-40 
Systems Majors Credits 


Enrollment 








Less than 200 pupils 75 0 5 
200-499 232 2 52 
500-799 79 5 29 
800-999 23 10 7 
1,000-1,499 28 14 10 
1,500 and over........ 45 67 14 
Cities—First Class .... 3 52 2 

Totals curviaice aa 150 119 


positions requiring a Master’s degree. It was 
pointed out that 65° of the public library 
personnel needs were not being planned for 
in any educational program anywhere. Some 
considered it dangerous that the library 
schools were not actively thinking of short 
courses to be given either by them or at 
some stage in the secondary education cur- 
riculum. There was some indication that it 
might be necessary to revive the old public 
library training class. 

Proponents of the change pointed out that 
it would develop a higher type of library 
school graduate because it would permit 
more careful screening of the candidates for 
library training. 

In 1952-53, twelve Minnesota colleges of- 
fered all or part of the basic minor for school 
librarians either during the academic year or 
the summer session of 1953. That the num- 
ber of people taking the minor is beginning 
to make an impression on the number of 
unqualified school librarians can be seen 
from the current statistics. There were 119 
librarians in service in Minnesota schools 
this year who had earned more than 9 cred- 
its but less than a major. This is an increase 


Approved 8-9 Lessthan No Number of 
Minors Credits 8 Credits Training Librarians 











(2) 9 o 61 75 
(7) 73 4 101 232 
(6) 29 3 13 79 
(4) 5 0 I 23 
(2) 6 I 0) 31 
(1) 6 ) 5 g2 
(1) 2 I 2 59 
23 130 9 183 591 


seems to call for more student guidance from 
the department heads and the placement 
officers in the college. Additional guidance 
and understanding is also needed if an ade- 
quate number of under graduate students 
are going to be persuaded to take the minor. 

St. Cloud Teachers College offered Part 
III of the minor in the summer of 1953 at 
which time 19 in-service librarians and li- 
brary teachers completed this basic under- 
graduate training. One student was from 
another state, two are classroom teachers, 
but the other 16 are librarians in service in 
Minnesota schools. The total number of 
school library personnel enrolled in summer 
school programs included 66 at the teachers’ 
colleges and 71 at the University. Approxi- 
mately a third of the students enrolled at the 
University are completing a major in library 
science or working toward a Master’s degree. 

Twelve fall conferences were again held 
this year, primarily for the unqualified part- 
time librarians. Of the 215 people who at- 
tended 145 had no professional library prep- 
aration. In holding these workshops, the 
supervisor was assisted by school librarians 
in the state who generously agreed to take 
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charge of the meetings for the first part of 
the session. It was necessary to ask for such 
help because an invitation had been ex- 
tended to the superintendents to meet with 
the school library supervisor for an informal 
discussion of some of the more pressing 
library problems facing the schools today. 
While the response to the request for an 
indication of interest in such a meeting was 
greater than the actual number of superin- 
tendents who attended, probably this was 
inevitable since the meetings were held in 
the busy month of September. Those who 
did come seemed to feel rewarded for their 
effort. 

One day Workshops for the librarians of 
small public libraries continue to be an im- 
portant part of the program of the Library 
Division. 

To fit better into the summer personnel 
schedule and the work program of the Li- 
brary Division, Workshops planned for June 
in the two previous years were transferred 
to July in 1953. Preparation for the Work- 
shops was completed in June. Under the 
direction of the Supervisor of the Extension 
Library and the Reference Librarian, Refer- 
ence Books and Pamphlet Service are to be 
stressed. 


The librarians of the smaller libraries 
profit from discussion of their common prob- 
lems. The one-day annual Workshops con- 
stitute the only professional training for 
some, and serve as refresher courses for the 
partially-trained. Staffs of larger libraries in 
the area cooperate with the Library Division 
staff by participating in discussions. The 
Workshops prove an inexpensive field con- 
tact, usually reaching thirty to forty libraries 
during the series. 


Extension Service 


The Division’s collections consist of books, 
pamphlets, periodicals, pictures, audio-visual 
materials and newspaper clippings. Approx- 
imately half of the collection is in the form 
of traveling library units. Most of these 


units contain 25 volumes though there are 
still a few made up of 15 volumes. These 
units are sent out for three months as deposit 
collections for the use of communities hav- 
ing little or no library service. The other 
half of the Division’s books and all of the 
other materials are in open shelf collections 
available for service throughout the state to 
individuals or local libraries requesting 
either specific titles or material on specified 
subjects. 


To give a slight indication of how wide 
the variety of items of information requested 
is, the following have been selected from re- 
cent inquiries: 

How to make a bustle. 

The Bible patriarchs. 

Who manufactures candy with fish fla- 

vors. 

The great chalice of Antioch. 

Motor traffic through British Guiana. 

Training of farm dogs. 

Family life of Knute Nelson. 

Cutting of rafters. 

Luncheon menus and games for baby 

showers. 

Chinese home furnishings. 


Circulation 1952-53 


During the period July 1, 1952 through 
June 30, 1953, 210 school library, 268 county 
library, 1,526 public library, and 3,929 indi- 
vidual requests were received. Total re- 
quests were 5,933. A study of the type of 
requests reveals that 2,484 were for material 
on specified subjects and 3,449 were for spe- 
cific titles. 


A single library request frequently covers 
needs of several different borrowers and may 
include a number of books or other items 
of information as indicated in the circula- 
tion table, 

During this period 584 traveling library 
requests were received from 444 schools, 43 
communities and 97 association and public 
libraries. 


Circulation 1952-53 








Audio- 
Books Pamphlets Magazines Visual Total 
Open shelf 0.0... 1G031 2,021 29 131 18,002 
Traveling library ..... 21,124 21,124 
ME iascitcstsavrenictesdoiatonndesde 36,945 2,021 29 131 39,126 
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The Library Division has a cooperative 
arrangement with the public libraries of 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, and with the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Library whereby re- 
quested material not in the Division’s col- 
lections may be obtained through the Divi- 
sion for service to libraries in various Min- 
nesota communities. During the year 591 
books were requested through this inter- 
library loan service and 442 of them were 
obtained. Most of the other volumes were 


A useful peg board display rack was 
added to the equipment of the Library Divi- 
sion during the year. This portable device 
is proving useful when the subject of dis- 
plays is discussed at library workshops. 


Publications 
Among the items of professional library 
information and bibliographic assistance 
which the Division published were: 


Book Stock 1952-53 




















Open Shelf Traveling Library Total 

Volumes July 1, 1952 22,472 23,215 45,087 
Volumes added during the year 1,688 1,250 2,938 
Total . 24,160 24,465 48,625 
Volumes withdrawn during the year 541 2,190 2,731 
Total volumes June 30, 1953 23,619 22,275 45,894 


in one or another of the three libraries but 
could not be spared for interlibrary loan. 

In addition to the above reference and 
interlibrary loan requests the staff of the 
Library Division furnished a_ substantial 
amount of material and information to other 
divisions of the Department of Education, to 
other departments in the state government, 
and to individuals who either telephoned the 
Division or visited it in person. 

Though hindered by the lack of a clerical 
assistant, the Supervisor of the Extension 
Library continued the work of weeding the 
static older traveling libraries whenever pos- 
sible. Many books worthy of present day 
reading lie hidden unused in fixed collec- 
tions of out-dated material organized 25 
years ago. 

If clerical assistance were available for a 
period to weed the backlog, useful books and 
added storage space would be gained. Cull- 
ing could then be carried on as a regular 
routine. 

A gift of thirty-one adult and juvenile 
books was presented to the Library Division 
by the Women’s Group of the Australian- 
American Association. The collection, con- 
taining such titles as Aboriginal Arts of Aus- 
tralia, The Sunlit Land and The Story of 
the Shy Platypus, is being circulated as a 
display unit to various Minnesota libraries. 
Publicity about Minnesota’s gift was re- 
cently noted in Pacific Neighbors, an Aus- 
tralian magazine. 


1. Minnesota Libraries — This library 
quarterly which is indexed nationally had 
the following issues during the year, Weed- 
ing the Collection, Library Activities, Public 
Library Statistics, 1952, and Audio-Visual 
Service. 


As with the previous edition the issue on 
weeding proved to be very popular. Re- 
prints were made of the two main articles; 
i.e., those by Dr. Shove of the University of 
Minnesota Division of Library Instruction, 
and the Supervisor of the Extension Library. 
Reprints of Dr. Shove’s article were handled 
by the University, those of Miss Mayne’s by 
the Library Division. The latter article was 
also copied in the state library agency’s bul- 
letins in New Hampshire and New Mexico. 
Florida also received permission to distrib- 
ute this information on a state-wide basis. 


2. School Library Materials — With the 
January 1953 issue the name of the School 
Library List Supplement was changed to 
School Library Materials. In accordance 
with the trend which regards the school li- 
brary as a center for all instructional mate- 
rials, this monthly list now includes three 
pages of recommended films, filmstrips, 
tapes, recordings, and other audio-visual 
materials. The list is prepared jointly by 
Arnold Luce, Supervisor of Audio-Visual 
Aids and the Supervisor of School Libraries, 
and is published monthly September 
through May. 
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3. Adventures for All—The 1953 annual 
list of books for rural schools. For the first 
time this list contains a selection of film- 
strips on Science, Conservation and Geog- 
raphy. The Supervisor of Audio-Visual 
Aids prepared this portion of the list. 

4. Semi-Annual Lists of Books — Lists 
covering adult non fiction and adult fiction 
titles acquired by the Library Division. 
These lists are used out in the state by indi- 
viduals borrowing from the Division 
through their local libraries. 


5. Children’s Books — A borrowing list 
covering the Division’s acquisitions in the 


juvenile field July, 1951—June 30, 1953. 


Library Placement 


Staff shortages continued to plague the 
libraries of the state and the Division’s place- 
ment service could only be conducted on a 
limited basis. There is not sufficient staff to 
follow through systematically on the check- 
ing of references of individual applicants, 
particularly since many librarians continue 
to shift from one library position to another 
in intervals of less than a year. The Division 
has served more as a contact point between 
employer and interested librarians with the 
the employer checking applicants’ references 
directly. 

The Division has played its part in urging 
library boards to clarify charts of organiza- 
tion, job descriptions, and salary schedules, 
and to improve staff facilities and working 
conditions in local libraries. While it is a 
long and persistent campaign it resulted in 
less unrest and dissatisfaction among library 
staff members. 


Boards of smaller libraries continue to be 
hampered by budgets too small to meet pre- 
vailing starting salaries of $3,000 or more 
per annum for professional librarians. It 
would seem that there is need for some form 
of state aid to supplement local budgets so 
that the present necessity of employing per- 
sonnel with inadequate training could be 
eliminated. 


Plans for the Future 


When one considers proposals for 
strengthening and improving the service of 
the Library Division two basic needs are 
apparent: 


(1) Space — To function with a clearer 
degree of efficiency the staff of the Library 
Division and its collections require addi- 
tional space. In part this is self evident but 
there is an additional factor which should 
be taken into account in future departmental 
planning. At the present time staff mem- 
bers must travel between three levels of the 
building in order to maintain the service of 
this one Division. Elevator service leaves 
much to be desired so that despite everyone’s 
best efforts there is too much lost motion 
in the process of making library service 
available to the people of the state. 

The Supervisor of the Extension Library 
badly needs partitioned private office space. 

(2) Personnel — The work of the Divi- 
sion continues to be seriously handicapped 
by the lack of a full-time library field worker 
and by clerical or secretarial help in that 
field of the Division’s activities. 

It is hoped that steps can be made in the 
direction of easing or eliminating these two 
basic problems. 














BOOKS AND 








PAMPHLETS 














Information File Materials 


Compiled by A. Rosemary Bowers and Ardis Jensen 


A collection of free and low cost pam- 
phlets is an indispensable supplement to the 
library’s book collection. The source list 
below shows the kinds of organizations and 
agencies from which useful material can be 
obtained, giving a few specific examples of 
each kind. The librarian’s imagination will 
suggest to her hundreds of other similar or- 
ganizations. Since few of these sources are 
unbiased, it is important that the motives of 
the organization and the purpose of its pub- 
lications be evaluated carefully. When pam- 
phlets are received, they should be examined 
to determine their value before they are 
added to the collection. The librarian will 
need also to lay aside her personal biases, as 
she does in selecting books for the library, 
and obtain material stating the views of 
those on both sides of controversial issues. 


The Bibliography names a few pamphlet 
lists and publications where lists of pam- 
phlets are regularly given. Other general 
periodicals frequently carry similar lists. 

The list of important pamphlet series 
gives the names of several series that have 
in the past provided useful material for the 
information file. 


Sources of Pamphlets 


1. GOVERNMENTAL UNITS 


STATE GOVERNMENT DEPARTMENTS 


Minnesota Conservation Department, 
Bureau of Information, 633 State 
Office Building, St. Paul 1 


Minnesota Department of Business Re- 


search and Development, 106 State 
Office Annex, St. Paul 1 


Minnesota Department of Public Wel- 
fare, 117 University Ave., St. Paul 1 

Minnesota Health Department, De- 
partment of Health Building, Uni- 
versity Campus, Minneapolis 14 

University of Minnesota, Agricultural 
Extension Service, University Farm 


Campus, St. Paul 1 


FEDERAL OFFICES 

U. S. Bureau of Census, Washington, 
D.C. (regional office, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce Field Service, 
401 2nd Avenue S., Minneapolis 1) 

U. S. Department of Agriculture, Of- 
fice of Information, Washington 25, 
D. C. (or local county extension 
agent) 

U. S. Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


FOREIGN INFORMATION SERVICES 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 
Danish Information Office, 588 5th 
Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 


2. INDUSTRIES AND BUSINESSES 


John Hancock Mutual Life Insurance 
Company, Boston, Massachusetts 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 

Nicholas Building, Toledo 3, Ohio 
Towle Silversmiths, Newburyport, 
Massachusetts 


3. ASSOCIATIONS 


EDUCATIONAL AND PROFESSIONAL 

American Library Association, 50 E. 
Huron Street, Chicago 11, Ill. 

Minnesota Education Association, 2429 
University Avenue, St. Paul 14 

National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C. 


PoLITICAL, ECONOMIC AND COMMERCIAL 
American Automobile Association, 
17th St. and Pennsylvania Ave. N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. (or local 
branches) 

American Federation of Labor, gor 
Massachusetts Avenue N. W., 
Washington 1, D. C. (or local of- 
fices ) 

Association of American Railroads, 
Transportation Building, Washing- 
ton 6, D. C. 
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Chamber of Commerce of the U. S., 
1615 H St. N. W., Washington, 
D. C. (or local branches—especially 
helpful for material on their com- 
munities ) 


League of Women Voters of the U. S., 
1026 17th St. N. W. Washington 6, 
D.C. (or local divisions, like League 
of Women Voters of St. Paul, 123 
W. 5th Street, St. Paul 1) 


Minnesota Association of Co-opera- 
tives, 3117 University Avenue S. E., 
Minneapolis 14 


Republican State Central Committee, 
Pioneer Bldg., St. Paul 1 (or local 
offices ) 


RELIGIOUS AND SOCIAL 


National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, 20 W. 4oth 
St., New York 18, N. Y. 


National Conference of Christians and 
Jews, 381 4th Avenue, New York 
16, N. Y. 


SPORTS AND RECREATION 


National Recreation Association, 315 
4th Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
National Rifle Association of America, 
1600 Rhode Island Avenue N. W., 

Washington 6, D. C. 


4. INTERNATIONAL ORGANIZA- 
TIONS 


Pan American Union, 17th St. and 
Constitution Avenue, Washington 6, 


D. C. 


Red Cross, 17th and D Sts. N. W., 
Washington 13, D. C. 


United Nations—publications distrib- 
uted by International Documents 
Service, Columbia University Press, 
1960 Broadway, New York 27, 
ae A 


Addresses of other organizations may be 
found in the following: 

How to get it from the government, by S. V. 
Jones. E. P. Dutton & Company, Inc., 300 
4th Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 1951. 
1.50, 

Subject headings for the information file; 
7th ed., by M. O. Ball. H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52, N. Y. 1951. 1.75. 


U. S. government organization manual. 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. Biennial. paper 1.00. 


Vertical file service catalog. H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52, N. Y. Monthly, with annual 


cumulation. Service basis. 


World almanac and book of facts. N. Y. 
World-Telegram, 125 Barclay St., New 
York 15, N. Y. Annual. paper 1.00, 
cloth 1.75. 


Bibliographies 


List of selected U. S. government publica 
tions. U. S. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Semi-monthly. 
Free. 


Monthly catalog of U. S. government publi- 
cations. U. S. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 3.00 a year. 


Monthly checklist of state publications. 
U. S. Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 
25, D. C. 1.50 a year. 


Popular guide to government publications, 
by W. P. Leidy. Columbia University 
Press, 2960 Broadway, New York 27, 
N. Y. 1953. 3.00. 


Price lists of government publications. U.S. 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, Washington 25, 
D.C. Free. 


Vertical file service catalog. H. W. Wilson 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New 
York 52, N. Y. Monthly, with annual 


cumulation. Service basis. 


Lists of pamphlets also appear frequently 
in the following periodicals: 


Booklist. American Library Association, 50 
E. Huron Street, Chicago, Illinois. Semi- 
monthly, September through July. 6.00 a 
year. 

House and garden. Conde Nast Publica- 
tions, Inc., 420 Lexington Avenue, New 
York 17, N. Y. Monthly. 5.00 a year. 

School life. U. S. Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. Monthly, Oct. 


through June. 1.25 a year. 
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Some Important Pamphlet Series 


American forum of the air. Ransdell, Inc., 
810 Rhode Island Avenue, Washington 
18, D. C. .10 single copy. 


American nation series. Pan American 
Union, 17th Street and Constitution Ave- 
nue, Washington 6, D.C. .10 single copy. 


Better living booklets. Science Research As- 


sociates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash Avenue, Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. .40 single copy. 

Farmers’ bulletins. U. S. Superintendent of 
Documents, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D. C. .1o single 
copy. 

Headline series. Foreign Policy Association, 
Inc., 22 E. 38th Street, New York 16, 


N. Y. Bi-monthly. .35 single copy, 2.00 
subscription for 6 issues. 


Junior life adjustment booklets. Science Re- 
search Associates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash 
Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. .40 single 
copy. 

Life adjustment booklets. Science Research 
Associates, Inc., 228 S. Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. .40 single copy. 

Public affairs pamphlets. Public Affairs 
Committee, 22 E. 38th Street, New York 
16, N. Y. .25 single copy, 2.50 subscrip- 
tion for 12 issues. 

Town meeting; bulletin of America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air. Town Hall, Inc., 
New York 36, N. Y. Weekly. .15 single 
copy, 5.00 a year. 
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